RED CROSS 





SHEEP CASINGS 


OUR 


BOk 


ANNIVERSARY 


The 


Eich 1 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 


SAINT LOUIS HAMBURG BUENOS AIRES TIENTSIN ISTANBUL 








FRANK and COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Prominent Manufacturers of Sausage 
that is **Consistently Superior’”’ 


( 


add their praise of 





the new 
“BUFFALO” 
Seclt-Emptying 

Silent Cutter 


Their letter is worth 
reading: 








We cannot refrain from telling you what a wonderful 
piece of sausage equipment your new "Self-Emptying 
Cutter" really is. It not alone does wonderful 

work, but turns out the meat in a more sanitary 
manner than any other machine we have ever had in our 
plant during the seventy-five years we have been 

in business. 


It is a real labor saver and we know the machine 
will pay for itself within a very short time. 


FRANK and COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


(signed) Walter Frank, President 











You can save money by installing this machine—besides getting a superior quality prod- 


uct and a greater yield. Write us for full particulars. It will pay you to investigate NOW! 


The “‘BUFFALO” uses the only correct cutting principle 


for producing quality sausage at least possible cost! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY. Baftalo.N.Y..U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of “‘BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Chicago Office: 
Stuffers, Casing Pullers, Bacon Slicers and Fat Cutters 4201 S. Halsted St. 
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Modern Conveying Equipment 
for the Packing Industry 












Link-Belt 88-4126 Chain with rigid side fingers 
every 12 in., used on splitting conveyor, handling 
beef carcasses through dressing operation. 








Overhead Pusher C 
¥ , ; INK-BELT chains and sprockets correctly applied as- 
” - sure continuous operation, long life and smooth start- 
Ni " . 
up oe “n., ‘handling hog carcasses from = ing under load. 
Oo cuttin, oor. 

2 No. SS-4126 chain—high carbon steel with heat treated 
rivets or bolts—is ideally suited for conveyors of this 
type. 

No. 678 drop forged Rivetless chain with rigid or hinged 
drop fingers, or hinged side fingers, is another dependable 
long-lived chain for conveyors handling carcasses through 
the various operations in dressing. 
Above: Timken equipped These chains with Link-Belt plain bearing and anti-friction 
nti- Friction Bearing > e * 
Corner Sprockets for bearing type sprocket corners, make a combination hard to 
Overhead Conveyors, Can i 
be furnished in all sizes. beat for this work. 
Right: . 4126, 6 i itch, i hain with Bs a “ 
— sm Mo SGiieid side finger. Use Link-Belt chains, sprockets, bearings, takeups, and 
el Se See Sas feet ee other accessories on all conveying, elevating and power 
rod- transmission services throughout your plant. Large stocks 
yw! are carried at convenient points throughout the country. 


4705 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers 
of Equipment for Handling Materials Mechanically and Transmitting Power Positively 


ple 





/ ; CHICAGO Plant, 300 W. Pershing Rd.; Caldwell-Moore Plant, 2410 W. 18th St. 
S t PY : . ; INDIANAPOLIS, Ewart Plant, 220 S. Belmont Ave.; Dodge Plant, 519 N. Holmes Ave. 
— PHILADELPHIA Plant, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
’ . SAN FRANCISCO Plant, 400 Paul Ave. 
5 ' In Canada—Link-Belt Limited—Toronto Works; Montreal; Vancouver. 
* A i Offices in All Principal Cities 
e e 
ice: = a 
d St. _— —_— 
The Link-Belt meat slicer for bacon, beef and 
= fresh cuts. A high speed, dependable machine, 


made in 6 models. Send for Bulletin B-15. SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT A CENTURY OF PROGRESS, CHICAGO. 
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Economical, Ref 


for HAAG'S 
MEAT SPECIALTIES 


July 15, 1933. July 1 


Tk 
Ev 


rigerated Delivery 


HE ICEFIN System of refrigeration, used in these bodies, 
maintains constant low ‘temperatures with a minimum 


consumption of refrigerant, using either water ice or Dry-lIce. 

















with TR ENTON And, the new Fleetsteel body construction saves about 500 — 
FLEETSTEEL BOD | ES Ibs. weight and 3 inches in height. 
FITZ GIBBON & CRISP, INC. TRENTON, NEW JERSEY x 
for assembling and sealing | = 
BLISS BOXES — 











Bliss Power Lift Top Stitcher 





and Regular Slotted Containers 


The New BLISS Power Lift Top Stitcher is equipped with 
power-driven work-table operated by a balanced foot pedal in 
front of machine. Table is raised or lowered at a speed of 12 
inches per second. Table automatically stops at right position 
for stitching of Box. At low position - 

table can be adjusted to height of your 
conveyor. Operator can stitch many 
more cases per day than by the old 
method, and with a minimum of phys- 
ical effort. 


The Bliss Combination Box and 
Bottom Stitcher meets the demand for 
a single unit capable of assembling 
Bliss No. 4 Boxes and one-piece 
Slotted Containers. It combines in 
one unit a box and bottom stitcher, 
the box arm being of the folding type 
and the post removable. 






















oy) Pa ae 


Full information regarding these two 


| 
machines will be gladly furnished. se 


D, 








Dexter Folder Company 


28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Bliss, Latham and Boston Wire Stitching and Adhesive Sealing Machinery for 
All Types of Fibre Containers 


BOSTON 
185 Summer 8t. 


CLEVELAND 
1931 E. Gist St. 


CHICAGO 
117 W. Harrison St. 
ELPHIA 


PHILAD 
5th & Chestnut Sts. 


ST. LOUIS 
2082 Ry. Ex. Bidg. 


8. 
H. W. Brintnall Co. 


51 Clementina St. 





Box and Bottom Stitcher 
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The Following Clipping is of Interest to 
Every Purchaser of Printed Transparent 


Cellulose Wrapping Material 
READ IT! 






































bodies, 

inimum 

ry-Ice. 

ut 500 

3 

ng 
Use DANIELS —_— 
wrappers to sell 

rs more meat 

with products. 7 

ti 

ition Our service de- 

ot partment will 


gladly create 
original sales 
building wrap- 
pers for your 
products. ' 














DANIELS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Multi-Color Printers on Sylphrap, Glassine, Greaseproof 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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Packer—“But you can’t beat our price.” 
Customer—“Ugh! In this slime? No, 
not at any price! My good man, have 
you never heard of LOHMAN CIR- 
CULATORS?” 


The Customer 
is Right! 


Placed in coolers, the LOHMAN CIR- 
CULATOR gently moves a large vol- 
ume of air—immediately stops drip- 
ping walls and ceilings, equalizes tem- 
perature and humidity, checks mold 
growth, reduces refrigerating costs and 
minimizes shrinkage. 


Inexpensive — will more 
than pay for itself in six 
months. 


Note! Write about trial 


offer. 


William J. Lohman, inc. 
62 Ninth Ave., New York City 


CUTTING COSTS—BUILDING 
PROFITS! — in * 


more than 225 plants A List of Users that 


To determine the efficiency of a 
machine find out who uses it. 
More than 225 shrewd packers, in- 
tent on cutting costs, have installed 
CALVERT Bacon Skinners — as 
many as 50 and 75 in some plants! 
There must be a reason for such 
popularity—-write for details! 


runs from A to Z 


Armour and Company 

Batchelder & Snyder 

Cudahy Bros. Co. 

Cudahy Packing Co, 

Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons 


John J. Felin & Co. 




















Adolf Gobel, N. Y. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co, 
Hunter Packing Co, 
Illinois Meat Co. 

E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 
Louisville Prov. Co. 
John Morrell & Co, 


Pittsburgh Provision 
& Packing Co. 


Rath Packing Co. 
Swift & Company 
Tiedemann & Harris 
Union Meat Co. 
Virden Packing Co. 
Wilson & Co. 
Patrick Young Co, 
Wm. Zoller Co. 

and over 200 others 


CALVERT 


Bacon Skinner 


Hand or power operated 


THE CALVERT MACHINE CO. 


1606-08 Thames St. . Baltimore, Maryland 


CORINCO INSULATION 





Cold Equipment and Piping Insulated with 
Corinco Cork Covering 


CORK INSULATION CO., INC. 
154 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branches in Principal Cities FACTORY: WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Manufacturers of Sheet Cork, Pipe Coverings and Granulated Cork 


mm SIELOFF2 UNITS 


Offer great improvements, max- 
imum efficiency. Deliver cold 
air at top of cooler without use 
of fans or blowers. Reduces 
carcasses to cutting temperature 
in 14-16 hours! Cooling con- 
centrated at heavy part of car- 
cass; no freezing of forequar- 
ters. Unusual efficiency, econ- 
omy, performance! 


Write for details 
SIELOFF BRINE SPRAY, INC. 


(Sieloff Packing Co.) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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This Anco Bacon Slicer is 
furnished with a stain-proof 
trough made from ENDURO 
— Republic’s perfected steel. 
Manufactured by Allbright- 
Nell Company, Chicago, Ill. 


SPECIFY 
THIS 
LIFE-TIME 





In any plan of equipment modern- 
ization, give full consideration to 
the metal to be used. Those metals 
which stain readily or are difficult 
to clean will add heavily to your 
Maintenance item. Those which 
corrode or pit cause frequent shut- 
downs and heavy replacement 
costs. @ Specify the life-time metal 
—stainless ENDURO. See that it is 
used for ham boilers, cutting 
tables, conveyor pans, wrapping 
tables and all other equipment 


WORLD'S LARGEST CAPACITY FOR 
CENTRAL ALLOY 


DIVISION: - 


needs. This perfected stainless steel 
is unaffected by meat juices, either 
raw or during processing. It re- 
tains its hard, lustrous surface in- 
definitely, and is kept clean and 
sanitary simply by washing. It is 
truly a life-time metal. @ What- 
ever your equipment needs, let us 
send you complete information 
about stainless ENDURO. Write 
Republic today; or, your equip- 
ment manufacturer will be glad 
to give you complete information. 


STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTION 
-~MASSILLON, OHIO 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL 


OFFICES SR. RS YOUNGSTOWN, OHI0 


ENDURO 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED 


STAINLESS STEEL 
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Safe, Economical Delivery of Meats! 


a under full refrigeration 
' ee: xa * A deTROMT An unexcelled specialized motor truck 


service for the transportation of refrig. 
— x te erator commodities exclusively to: 
* * PITTSBURG OHIO Lima Saturday Pick Up, 
Marion Monday Delive 
oe PN “ ita Cleveland Akron Wednesday Pick > 
* 




















\ Pa a 
* os = MICHIGAN Jackson preemee 

\ / Service and| fast Sek, | = Bee 

rates without equal!| INDIANA - F,Waye SS oendbe 

WRITE FOR DETAILS Taameete ale | eee 

KENTUCKY Louisville |  Priday Delivery 








The refrigerant is so handled that the trucks are employed in the 
reverse direction on straight truck movements of general merchandise. 


ADVANCE TRANSPORTATION CO. of ILLINOIS, Inc. 


Detroit, Mich. 4125 Emerald Ave., Chicago, Il. Indianapolis, Ind, 
7805 American Ave. Ph Yards 6240 1410 N. West St. 
-Phone Euclid 0663 eo Phone Lincoln 1078 








DIAMOND CRYSTAL’S Seven Sa/t Soldiers 
: » » GUARDIANS OF YOUR PRODUCT’S PERFECTION 


The seven members of the Alberger Army are always 
on duty to give you the finest salt made — Diamond 
Crystal Salt,a product of the exclusive Alberger Process. 


Each salt soldier stands for a desirable and necessary 
quality of salt. Together, they represent a process which 
is the key to all salt goodness. 


Made by the exclusive Alberger Process , Diamond 
Crystal Salt is flaked, and — 


UNIFORM IN COLOR UNIFORM IN SOLUBILITY 

UNIFORM IN PURITY UNIFORM IN SCREEN ANALYSIS 

UNIFORM IN DRYNESS UNIFORM IN CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
UNIFORM IN CHARACTER OF FLAKE 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT COMPANY, (INC.) 


(BULK DEPARTMENT) 


250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
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VY. TON tro 7'2 TOR 


; INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER OFFERS 
LINE OF TRUCKS...BACKED BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST | 
COMPANY-OWNED TRUCK SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


MOST COMPLETE 



































-tom Model D-1; 
wheelbase 113 in. 


%-ton Model A-1; 





1%-ton Model B-3; 


; 2-ton Model B-4; wheel- 
wheelbases 136 and 160 in. 


bases 145, 170 and 185 in, 

















% f Ce 
fi? id] T 
tie 0 
\ 
fa) 
3-ton Model A-6 wheelbases 5 to 7%4-tom Model A-7; wheel- 


140, 156, 170, 190 and 210 in. bases 160, 180, 200 and 225 in. 








> ae 


Model M-2, for 
door-to-door delivery. 





“2etam Model Ards wheel- 
Be oscas faa Cees in. 


oT 
@ 


1%-ton Model A-2; 
wheelbases 136 and 160 in. 
























































| ‘T%%tom Model A-8; wheelbases 160, 180, 200 
semi-trailer. 


‘ and 225 in. Shown with 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. oF Se 


(INCORPORATED ) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCK 


Chicago, Illinois 


This illustration shows the largest 
and smallest Internationals. Write 
for particulars on any model. 
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HAND LIFT 
TR 


UCKS 





CUT DOLLARS FROM 
PACKERS’ COSTS..ADD 
THEM TO PROFITS 


Other industries envy you be- 
cause your volume has been main- 
tained. 


Even with the reduced margin 
upon which you operate, you can 
show a profit IF you install mod- 
ern cost reduction methods. 


Today, more than ever before, 
handling costs —lifting, hauling, 
loading within your plant —are a 
major factor. 

Why not have one of our Ma- 
terials Handling Engineers show 
you exactly how Yale Lift Trucks 
and Skid Platforms can EARN 
money for you. 


YOUR REQUEST WILL 
BRING SOME MIGHTY IN- 
TERESTING DATA _  DE- 
VELOPED IN YOUR IN- 
DUSTRY. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION 
Philadelphia Pa., U.S.A. 


Makers of Yale Electric Trucks, Hand 


















































Chain Hoists, Electric Hoists and Trolleys 
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The Man Who Knows 


SPECIAL 
SAUSAGE 
SEASONING 


The Man You Know 


Makers of the gen- Th e prime 
ao. te f, , f 
sage (with and with- avorite o 


schweiger Liver, 
eencut «Progressive 
leatessen and Won- 


der Fork | Sousnge packers 


Beware of products 
bearing similar name— 


enly H. J. Mayer makes WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


the genuine H. J. Mayer 
products listed. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS Co. 


6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Canadian Office, Windsor, Ont. 





COST CUTTING POINTS 





of Wynantskill Stockinettes 


Prompt 
Shipment 


The extensive facilities of 
Wynantskill insure immedi- 
ate service. Your complete 
requirements can be filled 
by Wynantskill at lowest 
cost, in less time. 
Wynantskill Stockinettes 
offer highest quality at 
minimum cost-in-use. he 
economy, fine appearance 
and low production cost of 
meats produced with these 
superior stockinettes will 
boost your profits! Write 
for details! 


BEEF - HAM . SHEEP 
LAMB.BACON.FRANK 
and CALF BAGS 


Write for Samples 


W YNANTSKILL MFG.CO.'N: 


Fred K. Higbie Jos. W. Gates 
417 S. Dearborn 8t. Represented by 131 W. Oakdale Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. Glenside, Pa. 
Frank O. Seth Cc. M. Ardizzoni W. J. Newman 
Box 57—Harvard Sq. 9942—4lst Ave. 1005 Pearl St. 
Cambridge, Mass. Corona, L. L., N. ¥. Alameda, Calif. 














H.J. MAYER 
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{A WOODEN DOOR WOULD 
__| callfge i SERVE---COVER 









eS 
Anu Wi li | MMS 


Ty But the results would 
W/JA\\ never justify its use! 


Wooden doors on ham retainers may seem 
ridiculous, but the covers on your old retainers 
may be just as wasteful, inefficient and unsatis- 
factory. 











Efficient retainer covers, like those on the new 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers, perform several 
functions. They provide a means for transfer- 
ring the retainer spring pressure to the ham; 
they distribute the spring pressure evenly over 














ES the entire top of the ham; they automatically 

ADELMANN form an effective seal between the cover and 

- body of the retainer to prevent excess shrink 

° and insure high quality product; they efficiently 

0. Ham B oilers conduct the heat to the ham to insure thorough 
zo, Ill. are equipped with exclusive yield- 


ing eorinas ond celf-ecniing coves, and even cooking at lowest cost. 


together with other cost-cutting 


features. Made of Cast Aluminum, Unless your plant is equipped with new, im- 

Tinned Steel, Monel Metal and proved ADELMANN Ham Boilers, your re- 

Nirosta Metal. Most complete line ‘ ‘ 

available. Write for iiberal trade-in tainers are not as efficient as possible and prob- 
schedules! ably as inefficient as if they were equipped with 


wooden doors. Every day they are in use costs 
you money—in decreased sales, reduced profits, 














excessive operating costs. 
it Equip your plant now with new ADELMANN 
of Ham Boilers to insure maximum satisfaction 
di- and profit, to guarantee highest economy in 
— operation. ADELMANN Ham Boilers actually 
est pay for themselves in the economies they effect 
na and the profits they insure. 
| at 
The 
ne WRITE FOR DETAILS 
0 
= ELMANN 
will nn ee 
= comet ADELMANN 

“The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer” 
EP 
NK 








HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 





Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 
Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin& Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian 
Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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“I’m Glad I 
Switched to Bemis!” 


“I've used lots of Stockinette in my time, but 
Bemis are sure sitting on top of the world when 
it comes to quality and service. Nothing to com- 
plain about on their prices, either.” 


Smoking hams in Bemis Stockinette preserves 
their shape— prevents them from cracking and 
shrinking —gives them a smoother surface and 
more uniform color—and keeps the juices in, 
thus producing a better flavor. 


Samples and Interesting Prices 
on Request. Write Today. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


420 Poplar Street - St. Louis 


—aaaeaeoeoeoeoeoormoeormoOrm error Oeoeoeooeeoeoeoeoeeoeoeoeoerwoerweweoeormeweoeoeoeeoeewewewoewewewewewwewwewwevwevwvwevuvwvww™~ ~~~ ~~ 
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SEASLIC, INC. 


The Original Liquid Spice Makers 


Seaslic Garlic Juice is produced by the most skilled 
scientific handling under the most sanitary condi- 
tions, and is easy to use. It will improve the 
quality of your finished product. Seaslic Garlic 
Juice is the pure, concentrated juice of the fresh 
garlic pods. 


GENUINE 





Seaslic Garlic Juice enters A dash of Seaslic Garlic 
the meats as a flavor. It 
destroys acidity, prevents 
off-flavors and adds zest te 
Seoges meat and salad 


r and . 
3; or any dressings Gerits Juice "is double 
a in delicate foods. strength. The flavor holds. 


SEASLIC, INC. 


1415-25 W. 37th Street Chicago, III. 





























GRIFFITH'S 
Meat Stringing Machine 


The Cost is Small = 
—More than 
200 machines 
in use giving 
satisfaction. 





The meat here shown is “PRAGUE STYLE CURED.” 
The formula is shown in the Prague Booklet. Griffith’s 
formulas are built on experience. You may safely 
follow them. Make your meat cuts of a suitable size 
to preach economy. Dress up your products to at- 
tract the attention of the public eye. 





Make Ham Roulettes 
The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415 West 37th Street Chicago, | Tlinots 


Canadian Factory and Office: 532 East Ave., 





ed 
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OU are about to see one of the most dramatic 

advances in the technique of merchandising 
any of us has witnessed in the past decade. It 
will occur in the field of packaging. 


The package changes of the past few years— 
opening new markets, revitalizing old products, 
sweeping new products to prominence—were 
only the briefest prologue. Now the curtain rises 
on the play itself. 


Much has been learned about package design. 
Much has been learned about the consumer. The 
package of the future will win sales not by lavish 
embellishment (which is costly) but by sheer effec- 
tiveness (which can be cheap). It will win sales 
by being designed for the consumer, rather than 


PARK AVENUE 


AMERICAN CAN eerie | 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





the manufacturer. It will be a highly competitive 
sales weapon, rather than a production detail. 


Have you judged your package by tomorrow’s 
standards—convenience to the consumer, suita- 
bility to the product, merchandising power, 
design? Are you familiar with the packaging 
opportunities in your field? No group is better 


.qualified to analyze your present package, or to 


point out opportunity, than the company whose 
leadership has brought about much that is hap- 
pening now. One word from you will bring Canco 
knowledge and experience and vision to you 
without obligation or cost. Your package may 
need no change. It may already be equipped for 
the future. But that, too, is worth finding out. 


e NEW YORK 
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EST 8571 


B SETTER FLOORS” 


~DREHMANN 
—- FLOOR BRICK 


DREHMANN PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


508 GLENWOOD AVE.PHILADELPHIA PA. 545-5thAVE.AT45*-ST. NEW YORK CITY 











The Only Practical, Most 
Economical GRINDER Majority Approved 
KNIFE By their purchases of our Stockinettes 


in Existence the majority of packers have sup- 


ported our contention that there IS a 






difference in Stockinette Products and 


Stockinette Service. 


The O. K. Knife 
—showing one 


Why not order and be convinced? 
blade detached— 
can be changed 


cr @ ; , 
Our prices are right! 
The O. K. 
in a minute. A 


Knives where 
will hold their kut- 
knife for immediate use. 


A KNIFE:for ALL ‘& edge twice as 


MAKES and STYLES of —_ as any other State 1637 
Grinders in existence. ife. : 
Send for Price List and Information 222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
The Specialty Selling Agent 
Manufacturers Sales Co. THE ADLER COMPANY 
Chas. W. Dieckmann CINCINNATI 
2021 Grace Street Chicago The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 












































Chicago Invites the World 





Wm. Jd. Stange Co., invites you to make our office 




















your headquarters and we assure you that we 














will endeavor to increase your pleasure and 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
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Chaastly Your Cleaning Jobs 


For Better Results 












































Even hard wear will not damage 
delicate finishes as rapidly as im- 
proper soaps. Providing and 
maintaining fine finishes costs 
money —they should be pro- 
tected. 


LUSTRO SOAP is guaranteed 
not to harm the most delicate 


surface. It will restore the original 


finish, quickly and with the least 
effort. 


























Plated, Polished 
Delicate ; Greasy 
es or Painted 
Finishes Surfaces 
Surfaces 
r Examples a Tr Examples = «=O Examples = 
Fibre Floors Plated Metal Plant Floors 
Motor Trucks Painted or Plain Wood Cutting Tables 
Salesmen’s Cars Painted Walls & Floors Killing Floors 
Rubber Tile Floors Polished Tile or Marble Garage Floors 
| Varnished Surfaces, etc._\| |L_ etc., etc., etc. i etc., etc., etc. _| 


For certain cleaning jobs washing 
powder is best—and LIGHT- 
HOUSE Washing Powder is 
preferred. It contains no abrasive 
or material which can scratch or 
mar the surface, yet it cleans 
thoroughly, efficiently, with less 
labor. 


NOTE: Where some abrasive 
action is desired—as on plain 
metals, plain tiles, porcelain fix- 
tures, etc., etc.—LIGHTHOUSE 


Cleanser should be used. 














Every packer is faced with the 
difficult task of keeping greasy 
surfaces clean and realizes the 
difficulties of the work. Wise 
packing plant executives use 
ROYAL Washing Powder which 
is almost straight alkali, but con- 
tains just enough soap to lightly 
lather on thin films of grease 
without becoming too soapy in 
heavy grease and increasing 


cleaning difficulties. 


ROYAL 


WASHING 
DER 
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AArmours 


LIGHTHOUSE 


| WASHING ee | 
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ARMOUR 485 COMPANY 


Industrial Soap Division 


1355 W. 3lst Street, Chicago, lll. 
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Controlling ‘Temperatures in Meat Plant 


Possibilities for Cutting Costs with 
Temperature Control Seldom Considered 


IV.—Better Processing Methods in Smokehouses 


Proper temperatures are im- 
portant in many meat plant oper- 
ations. 

But at no point in processing 
are they more vital for efficient 
production and quality products 
than in the smokehouse. 


This is true regardless of the 
kind of product going through 
the house. 

Meat smoking technique has 
been improved greatly during re- 
cent years. Out of practical ex- 
perience, tests and study has 
come a knowledge of the funda- 
mental conditions which must be 
maintained for best results. 

The packer is no longer depen- 
dent on the human element alone. 
Science now gives him the facts 
required for efficient operation of 
his smokehouse and the produc- 
tion of quality meats. 


The smoking operation itself, 
through the development of im- 
proved equipment, has been con- 
siderably simplified, and the whole 
process of smoking, from begin- 
ning to end, has been brought 
under much closer control. 


This does not mean that the packer 
can draw up arbitrary rules for the 
operation of the smokehouses and ex- 
pect to get first-class product. 

Intelligence must be used to deter- 
mine conditions in the particular plant, 
and judgment must be exercised in co- 
ordinating fundamental scientific meat 
smoking data with the situation as it 


exists. And there always must be prac- 
tical experience to direct operations and 
to make decisions when varying con- 
ditions make changes in procedure 
necessary. 


Temperatures Seldom Uniform. 


One handicap in many plants is that 
there is not available accurate informa- 
tion on which to base smoking oper- 
ations. Changing conditions are not 
taken into account, and there are not 
installed those mechanical aids for se- 





curing information which are necessary 
for intelligent operation. The result is 
that shrink, color and general quality 
often are not uniform from one lot of 
meats to another. 


In this connection, one packer found 
recently that temperature in one of his 
4-story smokehouses varied as much as 
45 to 50 degs. at certain times. There 
also was a considerable variation in 
relative humidity. 


On one floor of this house temper- 





TEMPERATURE INSTRUMENTS SOON PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Temperature control instruments on steam and gas lines in smokehouses soon 
pay for themselves by reducing labor costs and shrink and contributing to more, 


uniform products. 


In combination with recording thermometers, they have taken 


much of the guesswork out of smoking operations, and have placed the process on a 


more scientific basis. 
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atures at three different positions were 
taken. A difference of close to 45 degs. 
was found between the hottest and 
coldest locations. 

This packer supposed uniform tem- 
perature conditions existed throughout 
the house during a smoking operation. 
His discovery that wide temperature 
variations prevail will enable him, by 
correcting his methods, to get products 
of more uniform quality and to reduce 
smoking costs by keeping shrink much 
lower. 


High Temperatures Lower Quality. 


Many products pass through the 
smokehouse which require different 
smoking times and temperatures. If 
hams or bacon, for example, have been 
dried in a hanging room, the tempera- 
ture of the smokehouse may be raised 
rapidly to 185 degs. Fahr. During this 
time the ventilators in the smokehouse 
roof are left open for four or five 
houses to hasten disposal of moisture 
removed from the meats. 


This temperature is maintained until 
the interior temperature of the meat 
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which a smokehouse can be heated 
without damage to the product hanging 
in it. 

When the inside temperature of the 
meat has reached 110 degs. Fahr. the 
temperature of the smokehouse is low- 
ered gradually to 110 degs. and held at 
this point until the completion of the 
smoking operation. During this latter 
period the ventilators are closed, or 
nearly closed, in order to produce a 
dense smoke throughout the house. 


When meats are not first throughly 
dried in a hanging room, temperature 
of the smokehouse is held at 110 degs. 
Fahr. until the meats are dry. It is 
then raised gradually to 135 degs., from 
which point on the procedure is the 
same as outlined previously. 

Why Smoking Times Vary. 

To avoid excessive shrinkage meats 
are removed from the smokehouse as 
fast as they are properly smoked. Due 
to varying conditions in different points 
in the house and meats of different 
weights it is seldom that all of a lot 
are finished at the same time. If all 





BETTER CONDITIONS IN SMOKEHOUSES REDUCE SHRINKAGE. 


In making shrinkage tests on bacon the packer usually figures on a lot basis. 
This gives him the average shrink for each piece, but it does not tell the shrink on 
the pieces from each floor or on the pieces from the various locations in each smoke- 


house at each floor level. 


One 
various 


acker found bacon shrink varying from 7.5 per cent to 17.1 per cent between 
oors due to varying temperature conditions at the different locations. He 


is now engaged in the interesting task of trying to hold shrink to a minimum by 
maintaining ideal temperatures in all portions of each smokehouse. 

Shrink in the revolving type smokehouse usually is more uniform, because each 
piece of meat is subjected to more nearly the same conditions. 


has reached 110 degs. Fahr. This will 
not be reached until the meat has lost 
considerable of its moisture, because 
the evaporation tends to keep the tem- 
perature down. 


If the temperatures go too high the 
meat will be partially cooked, the fat 
cells will be broken down and the meats 
will become flabby, shrivelled and un- 
sightly. Generally it is considered that 
150 degs. Fahr. is the extreme limit to 


were removed at once some would be 
under-smoked and some over-smoked. 

Some packers permit the meats to 
hang in the smokehouse until they have 
cooled off. While they obtain firmer 
meats and better color, they also have 
to take a larger shrink. 

When consideration is given to the 
large variety of meats and sausage 
which pass through the smokehouse, 
many of which require their own smok- 
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ing procedure, the need for careful 
methods and close control to secure 
uniform products and keep costs low 
immediately is apparent. 


Importance of Temperature Control. 


Control of temperatures is particu- 
larly important. This fact, perhaps as 
much as any other, led to the develop- 
ment of gas and oil burners for smudg- 
ing hardwood sawdust and producing 
smoke, and steam coils for heating. 


One of the principal reasons why 
these types of burners have become 
as popular as they have is because 
with them, through the use of auto- 
matic temperature control instruments, 
the hazards of off-color and off-flavor 
products because of improper temper- 
atures are practically eliminated. 

With automatic control to regulate 
the amount of gas burned and the 
amount of steam which flows through 
the steam heating coils, the packer is 
in a position to exercise a high degree 
of control over his smoking operations, 


Not only is close control of temper- 
atures important, but it is now consid- 
ered desirable in the best operated 
plants to have a record of the temper- 
atures at which every lot of meats is 
smoked. These records are obtained 
by recording thermometers hung at 
various locations on each floor. 

Some packers use only one thermom- 
eter, placing the sensitive bulb in the 
hottest part of the house. Others use 
several, so as to obtain a temperature 
record at several points on each floor. 


In a few plants pyrometers have 


been installed at the various floor 
levels, with indicators at a central 
point. With such an arrangement the 


one in charge is in a position to tell 
almost at a glance the temperature 
conditions existing in all portions of 
the smokehouse at the same time. 


Information in Temperature Records. 


In addition to their value through 
the immediate information given by 
these recording thermometers, the 
packer finds a number of worth-while 
uses for them. They remove all secre- 
cy of times and temperatures. They 
are a check on the automatic temper- 
ature control and the human element. 
They are watchmen on the job every 
minute of the day. 

But in addition to encouraging more 
interest and care on the part of work- 
ers, packers find their temperature 
records data useful in improving meth- 
ods and raising the general efficiency 
of smoking operations. 

If a lot of meats is not up to quality, 
the thermometer records will show 
whether or not improper temperatures 
were the cause. 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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The Frankfurter Situation as a 
Keen Retailer Sees It 


In one of the better retail 
stores in a Chicago suburb a 
woman customer asked for a 
pound of frankfurts. 


The clerk took them out of a 
carton on which were the packer’s 
name and trade mark, weighed 
and wrapped them and handed 
them to the woman, naming the 
price—20c lb. The customer ac- 
cepted the package with the re- 
mark that while the price was 
more than some other retailers 
were asking, the product was 
worth it. 


“Do you have many complaints 
about sausage prices?” the owner 
of the store was asked. “What is 
consumer attitude toward sausage 
quality and prices? Are house- 
wives willing to accept lower qual- 
ity when the price is low?” 


“You know,” this retailer replied, 
“we always have believed in quality 
products and prices that will leave us 
a fair profit. I can buy frankfurts to 
retail at a very low price, or I can buy 
quality goods that must be sold at a 
comparatively high price. We buy the 
best we can get. 


Low Price Won’t Buy Quality. 


“When my competitors began to 
handle low quality franks, and adver- 
tised them at very low prices, we lost 
considerable of our frankfurt business, 
which always had been good. House- 
wives thought we were trying to ‘hang’ 
something on them. They went to my 
competitors, who had frankfurts for 
sale at half or less than I was asking. 


“Today most of them are again do- 
ing business with me. They tried the 
low-priced products and found they 
were not worth even the small sum 
asked for them. Today our frankfurt 
business is about back to normal. 


“I figure my customers buy frank- 
furts because they like their distinctive 
flavor. They don’t have to eat franks. 
They can buy fresh or cured meats 
instead, or even switch to some of the 
foods that compete more or less with 
meat—macaroni, beans, etc. 


Poor Stuff Cuts Consumption. 


“When a housewife buys frankfurts 
that are not up to standard—tasteless 
and otherwise below standard—she 
figures the money spent for them has 
been wasted. And it does not take her 
long to realize that if she wants frank- 
furts with the distinctive flavor she 
can’t get them at a low price. 


“T estimate frankfurt consumption in 
this village has been reduced at least 
30 per cent, maybe more. Cheap prod- 
uct is responsible. People do not want 
at any price the low quality frank 
offered in so many stores. Poor quality 
is doing more than anything else to 
discourage frankfurt consumption. 


“T don’t worry even when one of my 
good customers refuses to pay the price 
I ask for frankfurts. If she tries some 
of the cheap product she will be dis- 
satisfied with it. The next time she 
will come back to me, because I handle 
only the quality I would care to serve 
on my own table. 


“Recently I spent a day in Milwaukee. 
Having some time on my hands I 
visited a number of retail meat stores 
on the lookout for good ideas to use in 
my business. Large quantities of 
frankfurts are consumed there. The 
stores handling quality franks—those 
retailing at 18c at the time—had no 
complaints about frankfurt volume. The 
cheap product, retailing as low as 5c 
lb. in some cases, was going begging; 
nobody wanted it. 


Why Keep on Losing? 


“The surprising thing to me was why, 
under the circumstances, packers con- 
tinued to make these cheap frankfurts 
and why retailers continued to stock 
them. The only thing I could figure 





THRIVES ON QUALITY FRANKS. 


Joe Raggio, famous Philadelphia fat 
man, now weighs 950 pounds, but still 
finds room for a good string of tooth- 
some franks when he has a hungry spell. 
Just to prove that he is taking no 
chances, a trained nurse checks up on him 
as he performs the feat. He got away 
with a mere 8 lbs. of franks at this at- 
tempt without so much as skipping a 
beat. International News photo. 
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out was that somewhere there was a 
lack of ability to size up the market 
situation, or a brand of merchandising 
that could not rise above price competi- 
tion. Or maybe they wanted an outlet 
for surplus offal. 


“A salesman for an Eastern supply 
house related to me an experience that 
tends to confirm my ideas that frank- 
furts are bought solely for their dis- 
tinctive flavor, that consumers are will- 
ing to pay for what they want, and that 
the housewife, as a class, does not want 
cheap goods at any price. 


“This salesman has a friend who is 
a great lover of frankfurts, but who 
had discontinued buying them because 
he could not get a grade of meats that 
pleased him—that contained the flavors 
he had been used to and liked. The 
salesman, from his contact with the 
meat industry, knew immediately what 
the trouble was. His friend had been 
getting cheap product, made to sell at 
a price, despite the fact that a number 
of stores in the particular city were 
handling quality goods. 


Won Back by Good Stuff. 


“The man, because he was interested 
in seeing the sausage business taken 
out of the price competition class, and 
sensing the opportunity to win a friend 
for quality products, bought a pound 
of quality frankfurts which he delivered 
to his friend with the request that he 
try them. They cost 28c a lb. The friend 
overate, and suffered the consequences, 
but another customer was won for 
frankfurts. 


“Consumer appetite for good sausage, 
be it frankfurts or other varieties, has 
not changed. If sausage volume has 
declined the reason may be credited, in 
my humble opinion, to poor quality. Not 
all packers are to blame. Many make 
good products and have not attempted 
to compete on a price basis. But there 
have been enough who believe that sau- 
sage must be sold at a low price, and 
who in order to undersell competition 
have placed inferior products on the 
market, to cause a great many con- 
sumers to lose faith in sausage of all 
kinds—good as well as bad. 

“T know from my experience in this 
store that good sausage can be sold at 
prices that will leave the packer and 
the retailer a fair profit. On the other 
hand, the more poor quality products 
that get into the hands of consumers 
the smaller the volume of sausage sales 
will become. 

“The most constructive steps the 
packer could take at this time to bring 
back volume and profits to his sausage 
department would be to forget price, 
produce quality goods, and ask for them 
a price that is fair to both himself and 
to the consumer.” 
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Food Interests Form Group to Aid 
in Improving Trade Conditions 


Following a _ three-day conference 
with Charles J. Brand, co-administrator 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
managing heads of the food industry 
have completed plans to cooperate with 
the administration as Food Industry’s 
Advisory Board. This board represents 
organizations having an annual busi- 
ness turnover conservatively estimated 
at $8,000,000,000. 


Twenty-nine leaders of the major 
manufacturing and distributing com- 
panies in the food field—including meat 
packing—have agreed to sit as coun- 
sellors with the administration and to 
enlist others in the program. It was 
announced that the new board would 
concentrate on restoring prices of farm 
products. 


Two major problems are recognized 
as being before the board. The first 
of these is to help the farmer, through 
concerted action, in marketing his per- 
ishables to avoid the usual heavy loss- 
es. The other is to eliminate factors 
of destructive competition, such as 
price-cutting and loss leaders, which 
by forcing down retail prices below 
cost force down the farmer’s return. 


The new organization will be a “busi- 
ness partnership between government 
and business,” Mr. Brand said. He 
pointed to the responsibility of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Administration 
to establish self-government in the food 
business. “The final decision is our 
responsibility,” he said, “but in ap- 
proaching that decision we will need 
advice from men impressed with their 
responsibility for serving the govern- 
ment.” 


Food Executives Head Group. 


R. R. Deupree, president of Procter 
& Gamble, was elected chairman of the 
new board; John Stuart, president 
Quaker Oats Co., treasurer; Arthur C. 
Dorrance, president Campbell Soup Co., 
secretary pro tem; and A. F. Godwin, 
chairman of the board of First Na- 
tional Stores, Howard Heinz, president 
of H. J. Heinz Co., and Fred Wolfer- 
man, president of Fred Wolferman, Inc., 
vice-presidents. 

Administrative responsibility was 
voted to an executive board of seven, 
consisting of Colby M. Chester, presi- 
dent of General Foods Corporation; 
Howard Heinz; Francis E. Kamper, 
president of C. J. Kamper Grocery Co.; 
Albert H. Morrill, president of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.; Sylvan 
L. Stix, vice-president of Seeman Bros.; 
G. F. Swift, president of Swift & Com- 
pany; and Samuel Zemurry, managing 
director of United Fruit Co. 


Mr. Deupree will serve ex-officio, 
with Gordon C. Corbaley as his assist- 
ant. Mr. Corbaley was delegated to 
the board by Mr. Brand as special rep- 
resentative of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 


Other business heads attending the 
meeting included: Earl D. Babst, chair- 
man of the board, American Sugar Re- 
fining Co., New York; J. S. Crutchfield, 
president, American Fruit Growers, 
Inc., Pittsburgh; S. M. Flickinger, pres- 
ident, S. M. Flickinger Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo; John A. Hartford, president, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., New 








Packer Meeting Put Off 


The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration has postponed a 
meeting with the conference com- 
mittee representing the meat 
packing industry which was to 
have been held in Washington on 
July 11. 


The purpose of the meeting was 
to discuss with the Administra- 
tion informally what sort of mar- 
keting agreement the Adminis- 
tration might accept, permitting 
constructive co-operation among 
packers and between packers and 
livestock producers to the end 
that the greatest possible value 
might be returned to the pro- 
ducer. 

The packers’ conference com- 
mittee and a corn-hog committee, 
which it is anticipated will be ap- 
pointed on July 18, will confer 
with each other and with repre- 
sentatives of the government in 
Chicago within ten days. 


Concerning developments, Wm. Whit- 
field Woods, president of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, says: 


“As soon as we can ascertain what 
sort of plans and policies the gov- 
ernment probably would be willing to 
sanction, we shall put appropriate pro- 
posals before the industry in local meet- 
ings throughout the United States. 
Members and non-members of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers will be 
invited to attend these meetings and 
participate in the plans there worked 
out. 

“After these meetings have been 
held, and the sentiment ascertained, 
proposals modified in accordance with 
whatever revisions are necessitated by 
the sentiment expressed at the local 
meetings will be presented to the gov- 
ernment at a public hearing. Mean- 
while, we are waiting until the govern- 
ment is ready to confer further.” 
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York; A. T. Johnston, president, The 
Borden Co., New York; Joseph H. Kline, 
of the Housom Kline Co., Cleveland; 
M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board, Continental Baking Corporation, 
New York; William M. D. Miller, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania Grocers Associa- 
tion, Allentown; G. M. Moffett, presi- 
dent, Corn Products Refining Co., New 
York; Walworth Pierce, president, §. §, 
Pierce Co., Boston; Frederic S. Snyder, 
former chairman of the board, Institute 
of American Meat Packers, Boston; 
Roy E. Tomlinson, president, National 
Biscuit Co., New York; Earl Triest, 
president, Hass Baruch & Co., Los 
Angeles; and Leonard E. Wood, presi- 
dent California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Brand stated that this initial 
group offered no more than a center, 
and that thousands of business men 
will be called to service. 


— 
MAYONNAISE MAKERS’ CODE. 


Higher standards for the industry, 
both in working conditions and for 
products, and a strong stand against all 
unfair trade practices were approved 
by manufacturers at a recent meeting 
in Chicago. A committee of leading 
mayonnaise manufacturers was elected 
to complete a marketing agreement or 
code of fair competition for submission 
to the Government under the Federal 
Farm Act or under the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act within the next few 
days. 


Approximately 85 per cent of the 
country’s mayonnaise and salad dress- 
ing production was represented by 
manufacturers attending the meeting, 
which was sponsored by the Mayon- 
naise Institute. Plans were made to 
provide that all mayonnaise and salad 
dressing manufacturers of the country 
will become members of the Mayon- 
naise Institute, which will have the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing the industry’s 
new code when it is approved by the 
Government. Cost of memberships will 
be graduated according to gross busi- 
ness done, and active control will be 
vested in an executive committee elected 
with due consideration to both volume 
and numbers of manufacturers. 

The proposed code establishes a stan- 
dard for salad dressing for the first 
time, and amends the standard for 
mayonnaise. Under it, salad dressing 
will have to meet a standard containi 
not less than 35 per cent by weight 
edible vegetable oil. 

Mayonnaise must contain not less 
than 50 per cent of edible vegetable oil, 
and the sum of the percentages by 
weight of oil and egg yolk is to be not 
less than 70. The present standard for 
mayonnaise provides only a minimum 
of 50 per cent of edible vegetable oil. 

Standardization of mayonnaise and 
salad dressing containers is provided in 
the new code. Sizes specified are 3 02, 
8 0z., 16 oz., 32 oz. and one gallon con- 
tainers and whole gallon multiples 
thereof. 

The code prohibits shipments of 
goods by manufacturers on consign- 


(Continued on page 44.) 
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Lard Holds Its Own WhenProperly 
Processed and Packaged 


A packer who has done better 
than the average job of merchan- 
dising lard has gone at the matter 
alittle differently than is custom- 
ary. 

For one thing, he has attempted 
to put his product in a class by 
itself, and in this way get away 
from the price competition which 
has made it hard for packers to 
make a profit on this product. 


“One thing that never is forgotten 
in our plant,” he says, “is that lard is 
something more than a shortening; it 
is a high value food product. The 
shortening property, however, is not 
peculiar to lard. It also is possessed 
by lard’s competitors. 

“Simply dwelling on this subject of 
shortening value in advertising and 
merchandising is not enough. To build 
a profitable lard volume the housewife 
must be made to want lard for those 
properties that are possessed by no 
other shortening. 

“Lard properly made and handled has 
a desirable flavor. Here is a point on 
which the packer can concentrate his 
production and merchandising. efforts. 
If he makes his lard with this one end 
in view he has a sales angle that will 
enable him to battle successfully much 
of the competition he is up against in 
lard sales. 


Packaged to Retain Flavor. 


“His product should be uniform. The 
housewife who gets certain results to- 





day immediately: becomes suspicious of 
the product if she does not obtain the 
same results tomorrow. 

“Our fats are handled promptly; our 
equipment—pipe lines, pumps, tanks, 
etc.—are kept scrupulously clean. No 
S. P. fats are used in our branded 
product. Our lard is not bleached. We 
give the housewife a clean, natural 
product that has been processed in a 
manner than will retain the desirable 
lard flavor. And when our lard is pro- 
cessed we try to handle it so that the 
original flavor will not only be retained, 
but so that no foreign flavors will de- 
velop. 


“We have had many housewives tell 
us no other shortening they can use will 
give them such delicious breads and 
pastries as our lard. The reason is that 
our product has a flavor they like. It 
has a flavor not obtainable in any other 
shortening. 


“Having produced a good product we 
take pains, as I said before, to get it to 
the customer with all of its flavor. We 
also believe it is important that it be 
made convenient for the housewife to 
use our product after it is in her 
kitchen. 

Lard Containers Preferred. 

“There are a number of containers 
that will keep lard in good shape after 
it leaves the plant, but we are rather 
partial to the friction-top can and the 
fiber cup, and have used them for some 
time. They are tight, keep out light 
and air, and provide a maximum of 
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convenience for the housewife. The 
lard she requires for any kitchen use 
is quickly and easily removed with a 
spoon without mess or trouble, and the 
tight top is a factor in maintaining the 
flavor and qualities of the product. 


“T have had packers tell me they 
could not afford to follow our methods. 
Competition, they say, demands that 
they hold down the price to a minimum. 
And many of them, I think, are quite 
likely to discount our statement that we 
have no trouble disposing of our entire 
lard production at prices that leave us 
a profit. Nevertheless this is true. 


“We have built up a large demand 
for our lard because we are giving the 
housewife something she can get no- 
where else—something that pleases her 
and for which she is willing to pay a 
price that is fair to her and profitable 
to us.” 

fe 
LARD ESSAY WINNER. 


The opportunities for greater econ- 
omy in the food budget of the average 
housewife through the use of lard as a 
household fat were emphasized by Miss 
Pauline Arbogast, high school home 
economics student of Taylorville, IIl., 
in her meat essay which won state 
honors in the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board’s 1933 meat story contest. 
The title of her essay was “Economy 
Through the Use of Lard.” 

“Lard has many excellent qualities,” 
states Miss Arbogast in her winning 
essay. “It is economical. It has the 
greatest shortening power of any of 
the plastic edible fats, and it is very 
digestible. 

“Lard provides an economical source 
of heat and energy for the body. The 
modern housewife should use lard, not 
only because of its economy, but also 
because of its many other outstanding 
qualities.” 





AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT ENABLES PACKER TO CUT LARD PACKAGING COSTS. 
Equipment is now available for the meat packer to fold and line his lard cartons automatically, fill them with the exact 


weight of lard and close them. At the left are shown carton forming and lining machines in use in a Chicago plant. 


These are equipped with automatic feeds, the parchment liner paper being fed 
In the foreground are two Peters junior forming and lining machines. 


ckground are two Peters senior machines. 


into the machines from rolls. 


to feed the cartons and liners into the machine. 


From these forming and lining machines the cartons are carried by a conveyor to the filling machine. 
take the filled cartons to the carton-closing machine. 


This latter operation is shown in the operation at the right. 


In the 


These require operators 


Other conveyors 
Here two 


lines of filled cartons are shown leaving the filling machine in the background and being conveyed to the Peters duplex closing 


Machine in the foreground. 


hext operation which is packing in shipping containers. 


A conveyor running at right angles to the other conveyor takes the filled and closed cartons to the 
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STERLING MEAT CO. OPENING. 


Packers, retail meat dealers and live- 
stock producers participated in the cele- 
bration featuring the opening of the 
plant of the Sterling Meat Company, 
Los Angeles, Calif., on Sunday, July 9. 
Offcials of the new company were hosts 
to their guests from 10 in the morning 
to 6 o’clock in the evening. Among the 
foods served were the many meat prod- 
ucts made by the company, as well as 
baby beef and quality lamb, in which 
they will specialize. 

The plant of the new company was 
formerly occupied by the Woodward- 
Bennett Company after being complete- 
ly remodeled. Approximately $100,000 
was spent in bringing it up to date. It 
will operate under state inspection, but 
can be transferred to federal inspection 
at any time this is required or desir- 
able. 


Among other things the new plant 
has enlarged cooler space, the cooler 
capacity now rating among the largest 
on the Pacific Coast. It is built for 
3,000 cattle, 12,000 lambs, 10,000 hogs 
and 2,000 calves monthly. In addition, 
the curing and smoking sections, as 
well as the sales coolers for cured meats 
and sausage, have been greatly ex- 
panded and made strictly modern. 


Officers of the new company are H. 
G. Chaffee, president; Claude L. Saf- 
strom, vice-president and general man- 
ager; Hugh LeRoy Chaffee, secretary 
and treasurer; Ben W. Campton, direc- 
tor and sales manager, and C. H. Rig- 
gins, director. Harry H. Houston will 
be superintendent. 

This remodeled and up-to-date plant 
brings to a culmination the dream of 
Mr. Safstrom, who for nearly thirty 
years has been prominent in the meat 
industry in Los Angeles, where he 
started his career in the packing indus- 
try with Woodward & Bennett when 
their plant was first built in 1906. He 
remained with that firm as superin- 
tendent and sales manager until the 
heads of the organization retired from 
business in 1927. He then was one of 
the organizers of the Distributors 
Packing Co., serving as_ vice-president 
and general manager. The officers and 


directors of the new company are large- 
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ly those of the Distributors company, 
which has taken the new name. 

Ben W. Campton was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Associated Meat Co., 
and served as vice-president and general 
manager until that plant was taken 
over by Swift & Company. 

The company will use a fleet of two 
large refrigerator trucks and ten open 
trucks for distribution of its products. 

oe 


COLLEGE MEN PROMOTE MEAT. 


Twenty-eight college and university 
men, most of whom received instruc- 
tion in the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board’s meat training schools 
have conducted 296 beef demonstrations, 
451 pork demonstrations and 283 lamb 
demonstrations in 24 different states 
during the fiscal year ended July 1. 


In addition to the meat demonstra- 
tions, these men presented 162 lectures 
featuring the food value of meat, mak- 
ing use of the Board’s new Food Value 
Charts. The lectures and demonstra- 
tions given as they were over a wide 
area, have accomplished much in creat- 
ing a better understanding of the place 
occupied by meat as the center of the 
diet. 


The men who have rendered their 
service to the live-stock and meat in- 
dustry along meat promotion lines are 
as follows: Grady Sellards and E. J. 
Wilford, University of Kentucky; P. A. 
Anderson, University of Minnesota; 
Fred J. Beard and C. W. McDonald, 
Iowa State College; L. J. Bratzler, 
Kansas State College; G. A. Brown, 
Michigan State College; Sleeter Bull, J. 
N. Stewart and Boyd Harper, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; W. J. Loeffel and W. W. 
Derrick, University of Nebraska; J. B. 
Francioni, Jr., Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; J. T. Frost, Purdue University; 
Geo. C. Herring, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute; James J. Lacey, University 
of Wisconsin; J. H. Longwell, West 
Virginia University; R. E. Nance, North 
Carolina State College; V. A. Rice, R. 
C. Foley and G. V. Glatfelter, Massa- 
chusetts State College; R. O. Roth, Ohio 
State University; P. F. Trowbridge and 
Al Severson, North Dakota Agricultural 
College; Roy W. Snyder, Texas A. & M. 
College; . B. Young, Connecticut 
Agricultural College; C. A. Burge and 
P. T. Ziegler, Penn State College; and 
Forest U. Fenn, South Dakota State 
College. 
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CHAIN STORE SALES. 


Sales of H. C. Bohack Co. for the fiye 
weeks ended July 1 totaled $2,848,480, 
decline of only 7.4 per cent from thoge 
of the 1932 period, while sales for the 
26 weeks ended July 1 at $12,555,094 
show a decline of 11.2 per cent from 
those of the first half of 1932. 

Grand Union Tea Company’s sales 
for the four weeks ended July 1 a 
$2,224,050 show a decline of 7.3 per cent 
from those of a 2. ys earlier while sales 
for the first h year at $13,094,518 
show a decline of 14.1 per cent from 
the 1932 period. 

Sales of the Jewel Tea Co. for the 
four weeks ended June 17 totaled $802. 
143, a decline of 6.8 per cent from those 
of the 1932 period. For the 24 weeks 
ended June 17 sales totaled $4,600,860 
a decline of 13 per cent from those of a 
year earlier, 


CHAINS OPPOSE LOSS LEADERS. 


Abolition of loss leaders in retail 
stores is advocated by Albert H. Mor. 
rill, president of the Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr, 
Morrill said that his organization does 
not believe in the “foolish and vicious 
system” of merchandising based on 
price appeal, as described in the term 
“loss leaders.” He expressed himself 
as being in favor of any agreement 
that would eliminate the evil, and 
thought that most of the chains were 
in accord with this belief. 

A movement has been on foot during 
recent weeks to work out an agree- 
ment among chain store leaders to 
abolish excessive price cutting in 
chains throughout the country. 


TO SELL LIBBY STOCK. 


Purchasers for the stock of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby now held by Swift & 
Company will be sought by J. Bruce 
Kramer, a Waskington attorney who 
is acting as trustee over these hold- 
ings, according to an announcement by 
the Department of Justice. This isa 
further step in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the packers’ consent decree, 
modification of which required that the 
large packers divest themselves of all 
forbidden holdings by June 15, 1933. 
On June 24 Swift & Company request 
ed an extension of one year in which 
to dispose of the Libby stock, par value 
of which is something over $20,000,000. 


WELL-KNOWN PACKERS. 
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Not All Meat Profits Are Made in Selling 


New meat plants and plant additions built and 
being planned offer possibilities for savings in pro- 
duction costs that would not have been considered 
seriously even a few years ago. Equipment with 
greater output in a smaller floor space, improved 
methods of transportation within the plant, and 
better building design and layout, whereby 
straight-line production is secured and less build- 
ing space wasted, are making it possible mate- 
rially to reduce overhead and processing expense 
and speed up operation, thus increasing turnover 
and cutting interest charges. 

There is also evident less of a tendency to over- 
build. Plants are being planned so that additional 
building space can be added economically and con- 
veniently when needed, but there is nowhere ap- 
parent the desire to carry a burden of overhead 
any greater than necessary by providing building 
space that may stand idle for a long time and that 
never may be needed. 

Some packers would be better off with smaller 
plants. In some cases there can be no doubt that 
it would be wisdom to abandon old plants and re- 
build. In many cases it would be profitable to 
abandon buildings and portions of buildings, tear 
them down and take the loss. Writing idle capital 
investment off the books sometimes requires cour- 
age, but the benefits of such a course seldom are 
open to question. 

Regardless of whether or not it is productive, 
building space must bear its cost of overhead— 
taxes, repairs, insurance, rent, interest, etc. In 
any plant any unused space that can be dumped 
overboard without affecting rate or quantity of 
production or quality of products saves cost—not 
for one year, but for every year the building is in 
use. Every time quantity of production can be in- 
creased without adding to floor space, cost of pro- 
duction goes down. For every additional pound of 
product that can be produced without adding to 
overhead expense, there is a proportional cost re- 
duction to be spread over production as a whole. 

One packer built a new plant some years ago. 
Business was good, his territory was prosperous 
and his products popular. He expected business 
to increase for some time to come, and to take 
care of this expected volume the plant was made 
twice as large as was needed at the time. It cost 
about one million dollars. 

Unfortunately for this packer the expected in- 
crease in volume did not materialize, and there are 
ho prospects that it ever will. For six years he 
has paid overhead costs and has tried to pay divi- 
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dends on an investment of one million dollars 
when an outlay of half this amount would have 
produced a plant capable of meeting all of his 
needs. His error in judgment has been expensive 
for every packer in the territory. In his anxiety 
to get volume and thereby reduce his cost per unit 
of product he has resorted to many unprofitable 
merchandising practices—methods that have cost 
him and his competitors much money. In his 
effort to offset higher costs this packer has gone 
too far in processing economies. Quality of prod- 
ucts has deteriorated and customers have been 
lost as a result. 


On the other side of the picture is the packer 
who abandoned his old plant and built a new one. 
Although it is only half as large, it has the same 
capacity as the old plant. Departments are close 
together and are planned so that there is straight- 
line production throughout. Distances of product 
travel from killing floors to shipping rooms are a 
fraction of what they formerly were. All possible 
use is made of conveyors, chutes and rails. Prod- 
uct handling and plant transportation costs, as 
well as overhead, have been cut in half. 


With costs favorable there is no temptation to 
skimp on quality. This packer’s products are 
growing in public favor, and volume of sales is 
increasing steadily. An addition to the plant is 
now being considered. The policy of compactness 
and high production in small floor space will be 
continued in the design and layout. 


There are opportunities in many plants to make 
money by ways other than by selling product for 
somewhat more than it costs. And as competition 
becomes more severe packers are seeking where 
these profits can be made. The present interest 
in the meat plant power department is only one 
manifestation of this. 


Many meat plant power departments are going 
to be rebuilt and rehabilitated during the next few 
years. Packers are going to balance up the cost of 
improvement against the possible profits. They 
will spend the money for modern power plants 
because it will be exceedingly profitable for them 
to do so. An investment that will return any- 
where from 20 to 40 per cent annually is too im- 
portant to be passed up. 


The same policy will be pursued in respect to 
other plant improvements. Whether it be a ma- 
chine, method, building or plant, it is the profits 
to be made and not first cost that will determine 
the course to pursue. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Ham and Bacon Cures 


A packer who says he does not pump 
his hams for curing asks what strength 
of cover pickle should be used for 
curing. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We do not pump our meats, and would like to 
know what degree of pickle is best suited for 
hams. What amount of saltpeter and sugar 
should be included? Also, what strength of 
pickle is most commonly used in pickling bacon? 

Also please let us know about how much pickle 
in gallons should be used for 1,000 lbs. of hams 
and how much in pickling 1,000 Ibs. of bellies. 


The same strength of pickle is used 
for hams that are not pumped as for 
those pumped. This is a 75 deg. pickle 
made by using 

4 lbs. sodium nitrate 

10 lbs. granulated sugar 
and salt to make strength of 75 degs. 
on the salometer. 

The idea of pumping is to avoid sours 
and to speed up the cure For these 
reasons the pickle is inserted into those 
parts of the ham most subject to sour- 
ness or taint, and to those parts into 
which the cure penetrates slowly. As 
it is desirable to hold pumping to a 
minimum for best results, a strong so- 
lution is recommended where pumping 
is done. 

Curing Hams. 

If the hams are not pumped, they 
should remain in the above pickle about 
4 days to the pound. That is, a 12 lb. 
ham would require 48 days to cure, 
giving the product the regular over- 
haulings. 

For 1,000 lbs. of green hams about 
55 to 60 gallons of pickle is used. The 
important thing is to have enough 
pickle to fully surround the meat and 
to cover it over the top. 

Curing Bacon. 

Regarding pickle for bacon. Prac- 
tically all of the best brands of bacon 
now on the market are dry cured, par- 
ticularly bacon that is sold sliced. 
Pickle cured bacon does not lend itself 
to slicing as well as the dry cured 
product. 

A good pickle cure for bacon is as 
follows: 

For 100 gals. of pickle use 

8 lbs. nitrate soda 

18 lbs. sugar 
and salt sufficient to make pickle of 68 
deg. strength on the salometer. 

For a fancy dry cure bacon, use for 
each 100 Ibs. of meat 

8 lbs. fine granulated salt 


2% Ibs. granulated cane sugar 
4 ozs. saltpeter 


This is used in box curing. The dry 


ingredients are thoroughly mixed and 
so distributed that there is enough of 
the cure to cover the bottom of the 
box, to rub each piece of meat, to 
spread between each layer and to cover 
the top of the meat. 


Bellies are seldom pumped. They 
are cured 2% days to the pound and 
are overhauled three times, first 5 days 
from the time they are put into pickle, 
second 10 days later and the third time 
15 days after the second overhauling. 


a 


What is Kosher Ham? 


The question is raised as to whether 
there is such a thing as “kosher ham,” 
and if so how this product could be 
made. An Eastern packer says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Is there such a thing as kosher ham? My un- 
derstanding is that no pork products enter into 
the kosher meat trade. What is such a product 
made of and how is it handled? 

So-called kosher “ham” is made of 
mutton leg. It is cured in a good mild 
sweet pickle, usually of about 65 to 70 
degs. strength, the length of the cur- 
ing period depending upon the size of 
the leg but it is usually around 30 days. 
When taken out of cure it is thoroughly 
scrubbed, allowed to dry off and then 
smoked. 


This product has a distinctive and 
delightful flavor, not unlike that of 








Canadian Style Bacon 


Consumer demand for lean 
bacon has had a tendency to popu- 
larize the type of bacon made ex- 
tensively in Canada, known in 
this country as “Canadian style” 
bacon. 

This product is made from the 
loin rather than the belly, as in 
American bacon. It is stuffed 
either in beef bungs or bung- 
size cellulose casings and smoked. 
It may be frozen for a certain 
len of time before curing, or 
if fresh unfrozen loins are cured 
smoking must be so done as to 
reach an inside temperature of 
187 degs. in the stuffed product. 


Instructions for making ‘Ca- 
nadian style” bacon have been pre- 
pared by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and subscribers can se- 
cure copy by sending 10c in stamps 
with request on the attached coupon. 








The National Provisioner, 
407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me instructions on 
“Canadian style” bacon. 

















smoked ham, and is tender and sweet, 
As in the manufacture of any other 
meat product, it is important that the 
mutton leg be thoroughly chilled ang 
in first class condition when it goes into 
cure. It should be remembered that 
the meat will come out of cure in no 
better condition that when it went ip, 
Consequently strictly fresh product only 
should be used for curing. 


“Kosher ham and eggs” as some- 
times served in restaurants consists of 
kosher corned beef with eggs. Corned 
beef designed for this purpose is 
usually cured without the addition of 
garlic as a seasoning ingredient. 

-1—-@o— 
GREEN WRAP DELAYS SPOILAGE. 


Certain wave lengths of light play an 
important role in producing rancidity 
in lard and other oil bearing foods, it 
has been shown as a result of tests and 
experiments conducted in the Food Re- 
search Division of the U. S. Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils. 


Rice bran and rice polish were used 
in these investigations. When these 
products were kept under color filters 
such as blue, purple, blue-green, yellow 
and various shades of red they showed 
characteristics of rancidity when ex- 
amined organoleptically and by the 
modified Schiff’s test. When kept under 
sextant green and sextant red, how- 
ever, they showed no evidence of de- 
terioration either by odor or in tests. 


It is evident that the green filter, 
which approximates chorophyll green, 
absorbs all photochemically active wave 
lengths conducive to rancidity, allowing 
only chemically inert wave lengths to 
pass through. The sextant-red filter, 
being virtually black, accomplished the 
same results by absorbing practically 
all light. Screening out certain wave 
lengths of light from oil bearing foods 
and feeds, therefore, prevents or de- 
lays oxidation of the oil. 


Antioxidants, such as _ pyrogallol, 
hydroquinone and substituted hydroxy- 
lamines, when added to oil-bearing 
foods may prevent or delay rancidity, 
but their use is considered objectior- 
able on account of their possible phy- 
siological effects. 

The keeping quality of foods, such 
as lard, salad oils, mayonaise, butter, 
and potato chips, may be greatly en- 
hanced by the use of properly colo 
wrappers, bottles, etc., capable of 
screening out active light wave-lengths. 

A U. S. public service patent and for- 
eign patents covering this discovery 
have been applied for. The application 
of the principle embodied in these pat 
ents may prove of economic value 
producers of package foods. 
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Prevent Sausage Mold 


Green spots on sausage are com- 
plained of frequently during the 
summer months and sometimes at other 
seasons of the year as well. The fol- 
lowing comment on this condition is 
made by an experienced sausagemaker: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


An article in your issue of June 24 
relates to the appearance of green color 
on sausage. Let me say that this 
trouble is misplaced and blamed on the 
process of smoking, also close hanging 
or touching. 

Fresh unsmoked sausage, if made of 
sound meats in perfect condition, can 
be kept without turning green for many 
days. 

Avoid Gassy Meats. 

In some previous letters to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER I have warned 
against gaseous meats. This is often 
overlooked by many. 

The storing of chopped meats in deep 
trucks, or piled too thick on shelves 
and left in this condition for over 24 
hours without being turned over, be- 
comes dangerous, as the meat is liable 
to get gassy. This in turn becomes sour 
and sausages turn green. 

Shelves must be cleaned daily before 
a new batch of meat is placed upon 
them. 


Do not store chopped meats more 
than 48 hours, as such meat commences 
to lose its binding power after that 
time. 

Green color on sausage is caused only 
by a defect in handling meats. A small 
amount of a previous batch which is 
gassy or sour will infect a new batch. 

Don’t store meats for sausage too 
long and don’t over cure, as chopped 
meats with salt added will cure in a few 
hours. 


So when you have green meat look 
for the trouble in the cooler, in trucks 
or on shelves, and remember that large 
bodies of meat readily heat in: the 
center and gas will form in a short 
time, 

Very truly yours, 
Louis F. BuscH. 


~ fe; 


TO FATTEN REINDEER. 


Plans to fatten reindeer in dry lot 
feeding similar to cattle feeding are 
reported as under way at Moss Land- 
ing, Calif., facilities haying been pro- 
vided for approximately 4,200 head. 
These will be brought in from Alaska 
with an initial shipment of 2,500 head. 
The project is sponsored by the Eskimo 
Sisters Reindeer Co. A price of $3 
per head on ranges or $5 at railway 
terminal at Menana, Alaska, has been 
agreed upon. 
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Brands & Trade Marks | 








In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published a, op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 





TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


American Soya Products Corp., 
Evansville, Ind. For especially prepared 
soya bean flour. Trade mark: NUSOY. 
Claims use since November 26, 1982. 
Application serial No. 332,943. 


NUSDY 


John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, Ill. For 
oleomargarine. Trade mark: HI- 
SPRING. Claims use since February 
17, 1988. Application serial No. 336,- 
220. 


® © 
I= pring 

TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 
Merkel, Inc., New York, N. Y. For 
smoked butts. Trade mark: SUNRISE 


TENDER TREATS. Published Janu- 
ary 31, 1933. No. 302,623. 


un gise 
Tender 
Treats 


Corn Products Refining Co. New 
York City. For salad and cooking oil. 
Trade mark: MAZOLA, in combination 
with a fancy design. Published March 
14, 1988. No. 303,300. 














Clifford L. Iorns, doing business as 
the Hi-Vi Sales Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
For soy bean oil for use in foods and 
ingredients of foods. Trade mark: 
HI-VI. Published February 28, 1933. 
No. 303,191. 


Standard Nut Margarine Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. For oleomargarine. 
Trade mark: WOODLAND. Published 
March 14, 1938. No. 303,472. 
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TRADE MARKS GRANTED. 


Max Gordon, doing business as Gor- 
don’s All Pork Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich. For pork sausage... Trade mark: 
GORDON’S, in a decorative design. 


Published March 7, 1938. No. 303,298. 





East Tennessee Packing Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. For fresh and cured meats, 
lard, cheese and butter. Trade mark: 
AN OUTLINE MAP OF TENNESSEE 
SUPERIMPOSED ON CIRCLES. Pub- 
lished February 14, 19388. No. 302,784. 





LABELS. 


The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
O. For shortening. Title: SWEETEX. 
Published March 30, 1983. No. 42,113. 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For shortening. Title: MORRELL’S 
ALLRITE BRAND SHORTENINGS. 
Published November 4, 1932. No. 42,947. 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For lard. Title: MORRELL’S SNOW 
CAP LARD. Published December 5, 
1932. No. 42,048. 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For Lard. Title: MORRELL’S SNOW 
CAP LARD. Published April 1, 1932. 
No. 42,049. 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For lard. Title: MORRELL’S PRIDE 
LEAF LARD. Published October 10, 
1932. No. 42,050. 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For shortening. Title: MORRELL’S 


ALLRIGHT SHORTENING. Published 
November 4, 1982. No. 42,171. 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For lard. Title: MORRELL’S SNOW 


CAP LARD. Published January 17, 
1938. No. 42,172. 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For lard. Title: MORRELL’S PRIDE 
No a2. ae January 17, 1933. 

0 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
For frankfurters. Title: MORRELL’S 
PRIDE FRANKFURTERS. Published 
July 8, 1982. No. 42,174. 


PRINTS. 


The E. Kahn’s Sons Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O. For meat products. Title: 
KAHN’S AMERICAN BEAUTY. Pub- 


lished February 16, 1988. Registered 
June 27, 1933. 


fe 
HANDLING FANCY MEATS. 


When you save hog cheek meat do 
the cheeks carry the proper amount of 
fat, based on tank values? Have your 
foreman read “PoRK PACKING,” The 
National Provisioner’s latest book. 















F PRODUCE could be wafted on the wings of the 
wind, the unprofitable tons of running gear, body 


and equipment would be happily eliminated. 


But for the present the elimination of every possible 
pound of unnecessary weight is all any truck owner 
can do. In the insulation of a refrigerated truck, for 
example, you are not using the lightest insulation 
unless you are using Dry-Zero. And every surplus 
pound costs cash money for every foot it’s moved. 





This fine looking job, insulated through with 2 1-2 inches of 
Dry-Zero Blanket, was built by the Owensboro Wagon 
Company for Field Packing Company of Owens- 
boro, Ky. It is mounted on a Chevrolet chassis. 





* if it is perishable 
Dry-Zero will protect it 
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Dead Weight Dogs the Trail 


of Every Truck 











Saving up to many hundred pounds of useless dead 
weight on refrigerated trucks, Dry-Zero cuts operat- 
ing costs and permits carrying more pay load. 


Dry-Zero Blanket 2 inches thick weighs only .31 of 
a pound per square foot, while Dry-Zero Sealpad 
scales but .30 of a pound. 


Not only is Dry-Zero lightest—it gives far more ef- 
ficient service. Where body-builders are free to 
specify insulation, the majority will instantly indicate 
a preference for Dry-Zero. And fleet operators who 
have checked results will also specify Dry-Zero 


strictly on its merits. 


If you are in the market for new refrigerated jobs or 
are rebuilding old bodies, let a Dry-Zero engineer go 
over your insulation specifications. There is no obli- 
gation—the facts in your hands will speak for them- 
selves. Dry-Zero Corporation, Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Illinois. Canadian Office: 687 Broadview 


Avenue, Toronto. 


DRY-ZERO 


the most efficient truck insulant known 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


BRINE COOLING FOR TRUCKS. 

Systems employing brine as the cool- 
ing medium have not come into very 
extensive use in the meat industry for 
refrigerating truck bodies. Most truck 
cooling systems have been designed 
with the idea of keeping apparatus in- 
stalled and weight to a minimum con- 
sistent with efficient cooling results. 
Brine systems, so efficient for station- 
ary work, have not been given as much 
study as have some other refrigerating 
methods. 


One of the brine systems, known as 
the A. B. C., patented by C. W. McCoy, 
used for truck body refrigeration, de- 
pends on the sway of the truck to au- 
tomatically circulate the brine through 
the cooling coils. This system recently 
has been improved by George E. Adams 
of Spokane, Wash., to better fit changed 
truck transportation conditions. 


Recently there has been a tendency 
to build larger refrigerated truck 
bodies, and particularly to increase the 
height. It is to fit this condition par- 
ticularly that the new refrigerating 
method has been designed. This latest 
invention consists of a syphonic prin- 
ciple, allowing the brine tank to be 
placed entirely under the roof. The 
ends of the brine coil are in a sump so 
that no matter how much the truck 
body may lurch the contents of the 
coil are not drained. The system has 
been designed to use ordinary ice as the 
cooling medium, although it is said 
that a design using solid carbon dioxide 
is being developed. 

The brine coils and header are an- 
chored directly under the roof of the 
truck body. The brine is carried at 
any desired level in the brine tank, 
which is divided in the center by a par- 
tition. A valve of special design al- 
lows the brine to flow in one direction 
only. As this flows through the valve 
and cannot return it is syphoned 
through the cooling coil and back into 
the tank, it being necessary of course 
to first pull it into the coil by a vacuum 
pump. After this has been done the 
action is automatic. Once the coil is 
full it remains so until the ends of the 
coil, or one of them, is open to the 
atmosphere. 


PROGRESS IN QUICK FREEZING. 


Quick freezing of foods in many 
European countries and in India is be- 
coming more widespread, according to 
M. T. Zarotschenzeff, vice-president and 
technical director of the American Z 
Corporation, New York City. Mr. 
Zarotschenzeff has just returned from 
a six months’ visit to England, France, 
Italy, Switzerland and India, where he 
spent nearly four months. 

Food merchants in India had heard 
of quick freezing and of modern meth- 
ods of chilling and were interested in 
those that would be applicable under 


their climatic conditions. The purpose 
of Mr. Zarotschenzeff’s trip was to ad- 
vise and cooperate with them in de- 
veloping special methods and appara- 
tus especially adaptable under tropical 
conditions. 


“It is clear,” he writes to THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, “that with average 
temperatures ranging near 100 degs. 
F. and going up as high as 140 degs. 
F., ordinary methods of refrigerating 
foodstuffs could not be used.” 

Local conditions in Bombay were 
studied and a laboratory set up where 
tests were made. “Thus, for instance,” 
says Mr. Zarotschenzeff, “I have quick- 
frozen fresh Indian fish, which is very 
delicate and delicious in taste, and 
transported it from Karachi to Bom- 
bay with outside temperatures averag- 
ing 116 degs. F., with the result that 
the fish arrived in frozen condition. 


“Precooled milk was transported 540 
miles during 48 hours from Bombay to 
Anand with splendid results. The 
municipal laboratory arranged for the 
official tests and gave their report, 
which was extremely good. The bac- 
teria count of the milk was found to be 
exceptionally low, and in comparison 
with data on milk in New York City, 
London and other large cities, the count 
was lower.” 

Quick-frozen fish fillets in cartons 
are being produced on a considerable 
scale in England, Mr. Zarotschenzeff 
said, being sold in over 200 retail stores 
equipped with specially-designed low 
temperature cabinets of a well-known 
make. 

In Italy the company known as 
“Ttalpesca” has equipped three addi- 





QUICK FREEZING MISSIONARY. 

M. T. Zarotschenzeff, iwfentor of the 
“Z" or fog system of quick freezing, re- 
ports on progress at home and abroad. 


tional trawlers with quick freezing ap- 
paratus, each having a capacity of 10 
tons of frozen fish daily. In addition 
this company will apply the process 
to fruits. 

In this country a plant on Long 
Island, quick-freezing ducks, operates 24 
hours a day. Still another, the Ameri- 
can Crab Meat Company of Boston, is 
quick freezing New England crab meat. 
Sales of this product are reported to 
be rapidly increasing and it has found 
its way into the more exclusive retail 
markets in New York City. The “Z” 
process is used in all of these opera- 
tions. 

“After an absence of six months,” 
Mr. Zarotschenzeff said, “I find busi- 
ness conditions in America definitely on 
the upgrade. Conditions abroad are be- 
ginning to clear up, too.” 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Southeastern Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. of Jacksonville, Fla., is making ex- 
tensive repairs to its plant at Dixie 
Highway and Twenty-eighth ave. 

Included in a program of expansion 
now under consideration by the board 
of trustees of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La., are plans for 
the extension of the cold storage and 
refrigeration plant. 

The Dartmouth and Westport Fish 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., plans to con- 
struct a fish freezing plant at Padana- 
ram Harbor. 


The Fremouw Ice Co., Northfield, 
Minn., will erect a cold storage ware- 
house. 


The Schuykill Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Hazelton, Pa., is considering the 
erection of an ice manufacturing plant. 


The Nashoba Apple Packing Co., 
Marlboro, Mass., has plans for a new 
cold storage plant. 


Two cold storage plants have been 
installed at the Middletown Air Depot, 
Middletown, Pa. 


Smithfield Markets, Inc., is erecting 
a retail produce market in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. It will be refrigerated throughout. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
refrigeration vlant to be installed in 
the Medium Security Prison for Male 
Defective Delinquents, Woodbourne, N. 
Y. Plans call for two 12-ton ammonia 
compressors. 


Extensive improvements have been 
completed in the plant of the Tallulah 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Tallulah, La. 

The Independent Ice & Fuel Co. is 
constructing a new ice storage room in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., at an estimated 
cost of $6,000. 


The Little Rock Cold Storage Co., 
recently organized, has taken over the 
operation of the old Arkansas Cold 
Storage Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Buffalo Cold Storage Co. will 
open a branch office in the Mercantile 
Exchange building, New York city. 
The storage-in-transit service of the 
company will be extended to customers 
on the eastern seaboard. 

Holdings of the Gulf Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., Enterprise, Ala., have been 
taken over by the Enterprise Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. 
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BETTER SMOKEHOUSE METHODS. 
(Continued from page 18.) 

If unusual shrinkage results, the tem- 
perature records will show if. And 
when the meats were overheated, some- 
one can be given the opportunity to ex- 
plain, and proper precautions can be 
taken to prevent repetition of a like 
occurrence. 


A study of temperature records and 
the product always is helpful in sug- 
gesting ways and means to improve 
methods to better quality and increase 
efficiency. 

Both automatic temperature control 
instruments and recording thermom- 
eters are used in the ordinary types of 
smokehouses and also in the modern 
revolving smokehouse. The fact that 
temperature and moisture conditions 
are more uniform in this more modern 
type of house does not lessen the value 
of closer control as a means of reducing 
shrink and maintaining quality. 


Cutting Shrink Increases Profits. 


Charcoal briquettes have also become 
popular in many plants as a smoke- 
house fuel. They burn without smoke 
or odor and are used in a stove both 
to produce heat and smoulder sawdust. 
Use of these briquettes is particularly 
desirable where gas is not available, 
or in cases where the packer does not 
care to make the investment for oil or 
gas burners and steam coils. 


Control of the smokehouse temper- 
ature when briquettes are used is se- 
cured by burning weighted quantities 
of this fuel. 


Most packers are interested in shrink, 
particularly, because the amount of it 
has a direct bearing on profits. 


One point in this connection that does 
not seem to be generally appreciated 
is that meats of the same grade and 
quality located at different points in 
the same smokehouse may vary in 
shrink as much as 10 per cent. This 
variation is caused primarily by vari- 
ations in temperature in the house. Any 
improvement in smokehouse operation, 
therefore, that tends to produce more 
uniform temperatures is a step in the 
direction of reduced costs. 


How to Determine Shrinkages. 


It has been the usual practice in de- 
termining shrink in the smokehouse to 
weigh a lot of meats before going into 
smoke and after it comes out of the 
smokehouse, the difference being the 
shrink for the lot. This difference, re- 
duced to percentage, has been taken 
as the per cent of shrink. This method, 
of course gives only an average. 

Many packers now feel that the re- 
sults obtained by such a method are 
too general, and that for better results 
shrink should not only be figured for 
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each floor, but for at least four sections 
of each smokehouse at each floor level. 
When this is done, as was mentioned 
previously, it is shown that meats of 
the same grade and quality located at 
various points in the same smokehouse 
may vary in shrink as much as 10 per 
cent. 


In one such test made recently it was 
found that bacon shrink on the first 
floor level varied from 10.9 per cent to 
14.4 per cent; on the second floor, from 
7.5 to 17.1 per cent; on the third floor, 
8.9 per cent to 11.5 per cent; fourth 
floor, 8.6 per cent to 12 per cent. 


This packer is now planning to study 
the conditions on the four levels of his 
smokehouses and make further shrink 
tests, during which temperatures will 
be taken at each floor and at four or 
five locations in the house at each level. 
When these are completed he probably 
will have a pretty fair idea of what 
conditions are necessary to keep shrink 
low. 

Cashing in on Control. 


With this information at hand he 


will then attempt to keep shrink at a 
minimum by producing throughout his 
smokehouse the conditions that appear 
to be ideal. If he succeeds he will have 
made a material reduction in his cost 
of smoking meats. 


This is only one application to which 
modern temperature control and record- 
ing instruments can be put in the meat 
plant to cut costs, better product qual- 
ity and increase general efficiency. 

It is an angle which probably has not 
occurred to some packers. Control 
and recording instruments will jus- 
tify the investment in the very large 
majority of meat plants, but packers 
do not get out of them as much as they 
could by capitalizing on their poten- 
tialities for making savings. 

The next article in this series will deal 
with temperatures in the sausage kitchen 


and in rendering, and methods of con- 
trolling them automatically. 


eee ean 
SHUT OUT DAIRY SUBSTITUTES. 


Production of substitutes and imita- 
tions of dairy products will be con- 
tracted or restricted to the full extent 
permissible under the farm relief act, 
and the importation of vegetable and 
marine oils and fats will be checked, if 


recommendations made by a commit- 
tee on production control of the dairy 
industry are made effective. 


This committee came into being fol- 
lowing the dairy conference held in 
Washington -on June 26, its purpose 
being to make a thorough study of 
methods for controlling production and 
stimulating consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts, as the dairy industry is verging 
closely on an export basis. Producers 
and the trade are represented on the 
production control committee. H. S. 
Johnson, vice-president of Armour and 
Company, is one of the representatives 
for processors and dealers. 


The full power of the farm relief 


act is asked in putting over the com- 
mittee’s program. 
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FRESH MEAT EXPORT RULES. 


Fresh edible parts of cattle, sheep, 
goats and swine exported to Great 
Britain will be accepted under the 
amended regulations of the British 
minister of health provided they have 
been inspected in the same manner as 
now required for fresh pork for Great 
Britain. Effective September 1, 1933, 
this requirement will apply to all prod- 
uct imported into England and Wales. 


The full text of the instructions to 
federal meat inspectors covering this 
requirement as contained in Circular 
Letter No. 1775 of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, dated June 16, 1933, 
is as follows: 


Under the amended regulations of 
the Minister of Health of England all 
fresh meat and organs derived from 
cattle, sheep, and goats arriving in 
England and Wales on and after Sep- 
tember 1, 1933, shall be accorded the 
same inspection in the country of origin 
as for pigs, the fresh parts of which are 
now acceptable to Great Britain. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the British Government for the accept- 
ance of fresh edible parts of cattle, 
sheep, goats and swine exported from 
the United States to England and Wales 
which have been inspected in the same 
manner as is now required for fresh 
pork for Great Britain, each package 
to be identified with the Department’s 
serially numbered stamp modified by 
printing thereon the statement “Meat 
from animals free from disease at time 
of slaughter.” Accordingly official 
establishments shall provide whatever 
facilities and observe whatever pro- 
cedures the inspectors in charge deem 
necessary in inspecting, selecting and 
identifying carcasses and parts thereof 
until exported to Great Britain. 

Each inspector in charge will adopt 
and enforce such measures and pro- 
cedures as he deems necessary in se- 
lecting carcasses free from disease and 
free from tuberculosis in any degree, 
and retaining the identity of such car- 
casses and fresh parts and organs 
thereof until certified for export. 

In this connection attention is di- 
rected to notices in Service and Regu- 
latory Announcements of April, July 
and November, 1922, and January, 1923, 
governing the inspection, identification 
and certification of fresh pork for Great 
Britain. 

“Modified Stamps” for use as above 
specified were distributed to Bureau 
stations in connection with Circular Let- 
ter No. 1757, which was annulled by 
Circular Letter No. 1759 under date of 
December 19, 1932. 


—--- fe. - 
GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 
Hog receipts at the 14 principal 
German markets for the week ended 
June 22 totaled 58,076 head compared 
with 62,442 head the previous week and 


64,253 head in the same period a year 
earlier. Top Berlin price for the week 
ended June 22 was $8.05 compared with 
$8.25 the previous week and $7.89 last 
year. Lard in tierces at Hamburg was 


quoted at $10.30 per cwt. compared with 
$10.31 the previous week and $6.49 in 
the 1932 period. 
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Sales Resistance 


Retailers’ Hobbies Offer an Oppor- 
tunity to Break It Down 


The most difficult prospect for 
the packer salesman is the dealer 
who will not talk to him. 


The resourceful salesman will 
look for a way to break down such 
resistance. One way to “get under 
the customer’s shirt” is to find 
out his hobbies. 


One salesman reported a dealer 
who had refused for five months 
even to talk to him. Here is the 
way his sales manager helped him 
solve the difficulty. He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

In. many instances, the prospect who 
has a standard “turndown” for the 
salesman has a hobby, and he must be 
approached from that angle before he 
will ever allow himself to be sold. You 
cannot tell these fellows by the shape 
of their forehead or by the way they 
part their hair. Conversation is neces- 
sary. 

One of our boys had called on his 
“prospect” for five months and received 
a standard turndown each time. He had 
tried every means to engage in conver- 
sation, but was always dismissed by the 
dealer with the same “All set for this 


+ week,” who then made a hasty exit 


which left the salesman embarrassed, 
to say the least. 


Upon one of my visits we called on 
this “prospect,” whom I had never met. 
After being introduced we inquired if 
we could get a cool drink in the back 
room. 

He took us back, brought a clean 
glass and drank a glass of water with 
us. We complimented him on the good 
water and inquired as to the source of 
the city water supply. This was all 
explained, and finally we drifted into a 
general discussion of conditions. 


Cheap Prices Scare Quality Buyers. 


We discovered that he would rather 
talk than listen, so we continued to ask 
questions until we finally asked him 
how his business compared with last 
year. He replied that his business was 
down fifty per cent, that he was forced 
to buy cheap product because he had 
no trade which would pay the price for 
a better grade. 

We inquired if his trade was satisfied 
with cheap hams and bacon, and his 
answer was that he rarely had a com- 
plaint. 

With little to lose and much to learn, 
we asked him frankly if it could be 
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the Packer 





possible that half of his customers quit 
trading with him because he discon- 
tinued quality products. He said he 
had never thought of it in that light, 
to which we added that price buyers 
are not lost because good product is 
also sold, but quality buyers do not go 
where cheap prices are made para- 
mount. 


“You are right,” said he, “and you 
can’t catch a bass on a dough ball 
either.” 


The conversation drifted to fishing 
for the moment, and we had discovered 
his hobby, together with his problem. 


We helped him solve the problem to 
the extent of getting a part of his busi- 
ness regularly—and all because the 
drinking water was in the back room, 
— we knew something about landing a 

ass! 


This is something for all salesmen 
and sales managers to think about. 
Yours truly, 
SALES MANAGER. 


od 


GOOD WILL—A GREAT FORCE. 


The minute I abuse good will I lose it. 

I cannot catch it, hold it or tie it up, 
and yet it is one of the most valuable 
assets I have. 

It is less tangible than a summer 
breeze or the scent of a rose and yet 
it exercises more power than most of 
my efforts. 

It has neither length, breadth nor 
thickness, yet it is one of the indispens- 
able elements in sales work. It is an 
all-powerful force in lifting a salesman 
from out-of-the-average class. 


— Be 


DON’T SQUEAL; WORK HARDER. 


Some packer salesmen lose more 
business by neglect than by compe- 
tition. 

If your competitors are ahead of you, 
be a good loser. Don’t squeal and make 
excuses. Play the game harder. Get 
at it with all the brains and energy you 
have. 

Don’t settle down to be a tailender 
with a grouch. Make up your mind to 
win. Show your competitors that you’re 
still in the running. 


Salesman 


“STEPS UP” WIENER SALES. 


Wieners in a new dress brought ex- 
tra business to the meat department 
in a chain store. There was an extra 
supply of these meats, and the man- 
ager realized he would have to move 
them or take a loss and that ordinary 
methods would not do. 


So he split a number of wieners, 
placed a small amount of sharp cook- 
ing cheese in the middle of each and 
wrapped each wiener in a slice of bacon, 
fastening the bacon in place at each 
end with a toothpick. 

He named the offering “Kroger 
Quail,” displayed a trayful in the case 
and suggested it to customers. 

His supply of 70 lbs. of wieners sold 
quickly, and reorders have -gone well. 
The meats were suggested to women 
buying food for bridge luncheons, eve- 
ning parties, picnics, etc., as a new, 
tasty and easily prepared dish. 

“Place them in a pan in the oven 
under an open flame,” the manager 
suggests, “and broil them, turning them 
occasionally with a long-handled fork. 
The bacon becomes crisp, the wieners 
become browned and the cheese swells 
and puffs up the meat. They are de- 
licious.” 

The idea has resulted in increased 
sales of bacon as well as wieners, and 
provides a method of using odds and 
ends of cheese. 

fe 


DON’T DISCOUNT THE ‘NEW DEAL’. 


A packer salesman who has been 
reading about the new industry control 
legislation at Washington writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I understand that under the new laws just 
passed all industry will be controlled, and trade 
practice rules will be adopted which will be 
strictly enforced under government authority. 

As a packer salesman trying to ‘‘stick to the 
list’’ I am anxious to know how these regula- 
tions will affect me and my competitors. I don’t 
want to call them price-cutters, but you know 
how it is. We are all human. Can you tell 
me how we will be affected by the new rules? 

Yours truly, 
SALESMAN. 

It is too soon to tell how the new 
situation will work out. Packers come 
under the agricultural adjustment act. 
An administrator has been appointed 
for the packing industry, and it is un- 
derstod that an agreement on trade 
practice rules under this act is now 
being considered. Whether prices will 
be fixed, and if so, to whom they will 
apply and how such rules will be en- 
forced, has not yet been announced. 


The only suggestion that can be made 


safely at this time is this: “Don’t 
count your chickens until they’re 
hatched!” 





Suitable for a wide variety 
of applications in which 
Z: s must be protected 
from metallic contamina- 
tion. Illustrated here are 
brewery fermenting vats 
and milk-handling equip- 


ment, 
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the advantages of Stainless Steel at a 
materially lower weiSee . . . 


Plykrome is a two-ply plate of which the surface 
veneer is USS 18-8 Stainless Steel and the heavier 
backing is mild carbon steel. 


For breweries, food products plants, and other 
industries where a plate that is corrosion-resistant 
on one side is suitable for tanks and other types 


of equipment, Plykrome presents great opportu- 
nities for economy. 


It is unaffected by atmospheric corrosion, s¢4 
water, dilute nitric acid, fruit acids, alkalies, and 
many other corrosive chemicals. It will not con- 
taminate food products or other materials. 
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With the pure iron bond sheet—an 
entirely new principle in the production 
of Stainless Clad Steels .........2-. 


Plykrome is the only Stainless Clad Steel em- and similar boiler shop equipment. It may be 
ploying the pure iron bond sheet between the drawn, spun, beaded, formed and soldered for 
Stainless veneer and the mild steel backing. vats, pressure vessels, cooking utensils, etc., 
Other methods of fabricating a stainless clad with the same equipment used in handling deep 
it steel either weld the Stainless veneer directly drawing steels. It may be bent or cold rolled. It 
to the base plate, or alloy the two together by will not oxidize at any temperatures below the 
means of casting. scaling point of USS 18-8, about 1600 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


Note these important advantages of Plykrome: 


For complete metallurgical information and ad- 
1. The pure iron bond sheet prevents any mi- vice on the application of Plykrome to specific 
gration of carbon from the mild steel base into requirements, write to Illinois Steel Company. 
the Stainless Steel veneer. Thus the surface of 
Plykrome retains all of the resistance to cor- 


' rosion characteristic of pure Stainless Steel. 


> <——— STAINLess Steet 
2. The pure iron bond sheet forms an inter- im 


mediary alloy of the Stainless Steel to the pure 
iron and of the pure iron to the mild steel back- 
ing. Such a union is superior to the direct alloy 

_ of Stainless and mild steel. Hence in Plykrome 
there is no danger of the Stainless Steel sepa- 
rating from the backing. 


3. The pure iron bond sheet accommodates the 
two metals to one another, thus compensating 
. for their differing physical qualities and pre- 
in venting warping, splitting or cracking during k 

severe forming, drawing or heating operations. Microphotograph show- 
ing laminated structure 
tT a P| ' , } of Plykrome. 

ykrome is suitable for all types of equipment Patou afl en 


in which corrosion resistance is required only on separate or split 


‘ . under severe form- 
me side. It may be riveted or welded for tanks ing operations. 


opportu 


: Plinwis Steel Company ® 


lies, and 208 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
not cu-BUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Se 





$$ CHROMIUM-NICKEL ALLOY STEELS ARE PRODUCED UNDER LICENSES OF THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INC., NEW YORK, AND FRIED. KRUPP A. G. OF GERMANY 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trend of storage stock accumu- 
lations during the first six months of 
1933 compared with like period in 1932 
and 1931. 


Unseasonal rises took place in the ac- 
cumulations of meat and lard in the 
United States during June—a period 
when accumulations usually begin to de- 
cline. However, hog receipts have held 
at high levels during recent months, 
being far in excess of those of a year 
ago. More than twice as much pork 
went to the freezer during June as in 
the same month a year ago, and over 
57,000,000 lbs. more went into cure. At 


the same time these heavy receipts of 
hogs were arriving supplies of cattle, 
calves and lambs were ample. 

Federal inspected hog slaughter dur- 
ing the early months of the year was 
lower than that of a year earlier but 
with the heavy receipts of May and 
June slaughter for the six months is 
close to that of a year ago. In addi- 
tion, the average weight of hogs is 
greater, resulting in a larger produc- 
tion of meat and lard. Stocks of froz- 
en and pickled meats have passed those 
of one and two years ago on July 1 as 
have lard stocks. Dry salt stocks close- 
ly approach those on hand two years 
ago. 

Frozen Pork.—Stocks of frozen pork 
on hand July 1, 1933, were 36,000,000 
lbs. over those a month earlier, but are 
11,000,000 lbs. less than the average of 
the past five years on July 1. Exceed- 
ingly hot weather all over the country 
during most of June curtailed demand 
for fresh pork, and there was a consid- 
erable amount of compulsory freezing 
done. There is, of course, some ac- 
cumulating in the hope of an improved 
consumptive outlet for product later on. 


S. P. Meats.—Pickled meat stocks at 
the end of June rose to higher levels 
than prevailed at the same time one 
and two years ago, and stocks are 
slightly higher than the five-year-av- 
erage on July 1. These meats have en- 
joyed a moderately active trade, espe- 
cially heavy hams for boiling, but in 
view of the large supplies of fresh 
meats available and the relatively slow 
outlet through smoked meat channels, 
accumulations have been unavoidable. 
Extreme light weight S. P. hams as 
well as picnics and bellies have been 
rather dull. 


D. S. Meats.—The speculative market 
on dry salt meats is and has been strong 
in sympathy with surrounding markets 
and the influence of inflation, although 
actual consumptive demand has not kept 
pace with the trend in future markets. 
Stocks compare favorably with the five- 
year-average on July 1, although ac- 
cumulations during the month were con- 
siderable. 


Lard.—Lard futures have risen to 
relatively high levels but the actual 
consumptive demand for lard has not 
been strong and stocks have increased 
rapidly, being nearly 40,000,000 Ibs. 
over those of the five-year average and 
increasing 85,000,000 lbs. during the 
month. Where possible there is some 
dumping of lard but this is limited and 
in some cases the product is sold at 
eastern points at practically the same 
price as prevails at producing points. 
The strength in this market appears to 
be almost entirely in futures. 


——-Jo— 
MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
the United States on July 1, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows 


by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 
aay 2. ’33. June 1,’33. 5-Year Av. 
Ibs. Ibs. July 1-Ibs. 
Beef, frozen ... 23,190,000 18,954,000 29,306,000 
In cure ..... "580,000 7,717,000 8,256,000 
CS een ,000 3,867,000 7,765,000 
Pork, frozen ..212,779,000 175,805,000 223,690,000 
D.'S. in cure. 67,158,000 58,982/000 66,638,000 
D. S. cured.. 64,060,000 9 0.804,000 9337348,000 
S. P. in cure. "265,606,000 44,608,000 749,000 
S. P. cured. .150,255,000 rhe 494,000 in: bes" 000 


Lamb ae mutton, 


SP coecees 1,801,000 1,843,000 2,705,000 
Miscl "Meats .. 64,769,000 51,179,000 72,653,000 
BE. | date wee oo 196, 941. 000 110,889,000 156,085,000 

Product placed in June, June, 

cure during: 1933. 1932. 


Pork frozen 81,395,000 39,092,000 


D. 8S. pork placed in cure.. 72,649,000 50,745,000 
S. P. pork placed in cure.217,619,000 180,333,000 
fo - 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Receipts of hogs at the 14 principal 
German markets during the week end- 
ed June 29 totaled 64,121 head com- 
pared with 58,076 head a week earlier 
and 73,673 head a year earlier. Berlin 
price, converted at current rate of ex- 
change, was $8.52 for the week ended 
June 29, $8.05 the previous week and 
$8.10 a year ago. Lard in tierces at 
Hamburg was quoted at $10.67 per cwt. 
for the week ended June 29, $10.30 the 
previous week and $6.85 at the same 
time last year. 


STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 


Figures for storage stocks on which 
the chart on this page is based are: 










































1931. 
i 8. GY D. .. 

r pork. pork. Lard 
mu (000 omitted.) 
Ser 124,778 328,808 69,721 651,064 
Feb. . 215,599 899,942 107,817 62,850 
Mar. . -269,212 453,841 129, 75,450 
Apr. . . -269,589 432,699 141,244 78,456 

y .-265,876 453,500 148,179 94,807 
— eae 244,778 434,362 148,603 103,456 
July . 215,766 403,898 156,476 878 
Aug. 181 365,235 168,260 239 
Sept 129, 811,116 153,604 95,885 

81,757 276,832 116,047 69,637 
Nov - 53,310 246,940 79,496 041 
Dec 69,512 262,375 62,376 
1932. 
S gy z : Lard. 
por por! pork. 

Lbs (000 omitted.) 
roe 41,468 333,018 84,916 650,818 
RE 187,075 383,411 103,892 78,538 

. 902 92, 
,969 106,411 
»857 110,724 
601 129,328 
743 131,509 
111,210 121,618 
109,428 103,160 
91,168 70,582 
34,358 
20,186 

1933. 
Frozen §8. P. D. 8. 

rk. pork. Lard 

Lbs. (000 omitted.) 
Ree 102,648 322,229 69,190 40,481 
eee: - 143,368 350,782 81,948 52,975 
ee 153,881 368,592 86,848 58,183 
Apr. ...........+-158,086 369,925 87,117 61,718 
Sree 165,875 374,735 89,063 171,851 
Se vesnesseead 175,727 388,000 .228 110,381 
ees ee 212,779 415, 861 131,218 196,941 

—_@——_- 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 


Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese, eggs, on July 1, 1933, com- 
pared: 

July 1, June 1, July 1, 

1933. 1933. 1932. 

M lbs. M Ibs. M lbs. 
REN. Ee 106,405 35,159 84,269 
Cheese, American.......... 67,444 41,336 53,922 
Cheese, Swiss.............. 2,324 1,691 3,948 
Cheese, Brick and 

eee 1,834 525 =: 1,089 
Cheese, Limburger ........ 651 166 §=61,178 
Cheese, All Other.......... 6,452 4,763 6,449 
Oe ae 9,366 8,062 6,339 
"SE -awencecenuwen 103,138 85,323 100,485 

-~ fe -— 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
1, 1933, with comparisons: 
July 1, June 1, July 1, 

1933. 1933. 1982. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Active—Market Strong—New 
Highs Established—Speculative In- 
terest Larger—Cash Trade Fair— 
Hog Run Liberal—Hogs Firm—Gov- 
ernment Plan Awaited. 


Market for hog products was decid- 
edly more active the past week, par- 
ticularly lard, and prices shot upwards 
rapidly in a strong market to new 
season’s highs. The various lard de- 
liveries gained as much as % to %%c Ib. 
daily, and notwithstanding a huge ad- 
vance during the past week, prices were 
maintained within striking distance of 
the best levels reached thus far. 

There was heavy eastern buying and 
accumulation of lard, and some eastern 
interest in belly futures. Sentiment 
among strong eastern factors was dis- 
tinctly bullish on lard. Notwithstand- 
ing the upturn, Wall st. interests were 
predicting materially higher levels for 
the future. Some of those who were 
particularly fortunate on the long side 
of grains and stocks were active buyers 
of lard. 


Selling was largely realizing and 
hedging by packing and warehousemen. 
The fact that the hog run continued 
comparatively large was completely ig- 
nored, as were contentions that stocks 
were being built up rapidly. This was 
due to the near approach of the Gov- 
ernment corn-hog meeting and the ex- 
pectation that the administration will 
succeed in bringing about a reduction 
in the corn acreage and the hog popu- 
lation. 


Hog Market Stronger. 


Strength in grains and other com- 
modities was helpful, but the indica- 
tions pointed to a fair cash trade in 
hog products, with little attention paid 
to the latter. The hog market, after 
hesitating for a time, turned upwards 
when the run showed signs of letting 
up alittle. 

At Chicago, top hogs bulged to 4.90c, 
against 4.75c last week. Average hog 
price at Chicago last week was 4.50c, 
against 4.45c the previous week and 
490c a year ago. At times packers 
were reported going slow on hogs, pend- 
ing the announcement on the process- 
ing plan, but at other times hogs were 
cleaned up in good shape. It generally 
was conceded that with a letup in the 
hog run, due to pressure of field work, 
higher hog levels would most likely be 
established. 


Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 414,800 head, 
against 559,600 head the previous week 
and 299,000 head the same week last 
year. Average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 248 lIbs., 
against 252 lbs. the previous week, 252 
bs. a year ago and 256 Ibs. two years 
ago. The lighter weight of hogs arriv- 
ing was strongly emphasized in some 
quarters, particularly as the country 
showed a disposition to market old corn 
and hogs comparatively freely. 


Livestock Marketings Watched Closely. 
_In some directions, it was thought, 
lighter average hog weight might be 


traceable to the partial grain crop fail- 
ure, which it was feared might serve 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


to bring about heavier marketings of 
hogs and cattle in the near future. If 
this materializes, it was felt, it would 
tend to reduce the hog and cattle popu- 
lation in the country, and ultimately 
—_ a strengthening influence on prod- 
uct. 


Lard Production Up. 


As a result of the record June 
draught and high temperatures over 
most of the principal livestock produc- 
ing states from Ohio westward to the 
Pacific coast, pasture conditions on July 
1 were the poorest for any July 1 on 
record. Range feed conditions in the 
western range states were the poorest 
for July 1 in the 11 years for which 
records are available, and the condition 
of both cattle and sheep in these states 
also was the lowest on July 1, for 
these 11 years. 


Production of lard during May was 
officially placed at 156,410,000 Ibs., 
against 137,816,000 Ibs. last year, and 
oo May average of 136,465,000 

Ss. 


Exports of lard, week July 1, were 
officially placed at 4,802,000 Ibs., 
against 10,478,000 Ibs. last year; hams 
and shoulders, 2,024,000 lIbs., against 


1,623,000 lbs.; bacon, including Cumber- 
lands, 486,000 lbs., against 1,038,000 
Ibs.; pickled pork, 13,000 lbs. against 
293,000 Ibs. 


PORK—Market was quiet and steady 
at New York. Mess was quoted at 
$19.00 per barrel; family, $18.50 per 
barrel; fat backs, $15.00@16.25 per 
barrel. 

LARD—Demand was fair and the 
market firm. At New York, prime 
western was quoted at 17.85@7.95c; 
middle western, 7.70@7.80c; New York 
City tierces, 74 @7%c; tubs, 7@7%c; 
refined Continent, 7%@7%c; South 
America, 8@8%c; Brazil kegs, 8%4@ 
8%c; Compound, car lots, 8@8%c; 
smaller lots, 7% @8c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 3244c under Septem- 
ber; loose lard, 120 under September; 
leaf lard, 120 under September. 








See page 38 for later markets. 








BEEF—Demand was fair and the 
market firm at New York. Mess was 
quoted nominally; packet, nominal; 
family, $12.00@12.75 per barrel; extra 
India mess, nominal. 








Hog Cut-Out Values Are Better 


Some broadening in consumer demand 
gave a little impetus to the fresh pork 
trade and both hogs and fresh pork 
cuts, with the exception of loins, were 
stronger than a week ago. Supplies 
during the week were smaller than in 
recent weeks, which proved another 
strengthening factor. 


Quality of hogs is only fair with the 
proportion of well finished butchers 
none too large. Top price for the week 
at Chicago of $4.90 was made on 
Wednesday with the low top of $4.60 
on Monday. This shows considerable 
improvement over the previous week 
but is lower than comparative figures 
of a year ago when the market reached 
the high time of the year. 

Receipts at the 11 principal markets 
during the first four days of the cur- 
rent week totaled 377,000 head com- 


Regular hams 
SE siktina kell oily es ba 4.4.a50s su oe eens wade eee ee 
Boston butts 


Plates and jowls 
A an RES soe AA Se 
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Crediting edible and inedible offal at current 
deducting from these totals the cost of 
expenses, the following results are ed 
Profit per cwt. 
Profit per hog 








pared with 269,000 a week ago during 
which there was a holiday, 290,000 a 
year ago and 317,000 in the like period 
two years ago. 

While the bulk of fresh pork cuts are 
fully %c higher, loins are selling at a 
low figure lower even than lard and 
salt fat backs, the latter items being 
affected by the speculative market. 
However, better prices are looked for in 
trade circles due to the slowly expand- 
ing employment program and the 
gradual increase in buying power. 

The following test, worked out on the 
basis of live hog and green product 
prices at Chicago during the first four 
days of the current week as shown in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE, gives a small cut-out 
profit for the lighter averages of hogs 
and only a small loss on the heavier 
averages. These values apply only, 
however, to quality hogs of the weight 
ranges shown. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 220 to 250 =. 250 to 300 
Ibs. lbs. Ibs Ibs. 
$1.40 $1.39 $1.35 $1.33 
.30 -29 2 2 
.23 .23 28 -23 
72 61 53 AT 
-88 oH -62 -20 
wae oles « 31 .70 
sae o* 18 .24 
08 at 12 14 
14 14 14 14 
-99 1.11 -98 92 
04 04 .04 
.08 08 07 07 
05 04 .04 .04 
$5.01 $4.98 $4.90 $4.78 
68.50% 69.50% 71.00% 72.00% 


market values to the above cutting values and 


well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all 


$ .04 
$ .08 
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Jack of Many Trades 





“Hallowell” Tank Charging Track 


Just the Truck around the Packing Plant when a 
round nose Dump Cart comes in handy—which is often. 


The “HALLOWELL” built exceptionally strong, 
stands the racket; has rounded corners; is galvanized 
and sanitary throughout. 

Furnished heavily galvanized or of Monel Metal as 
preferred. 


The “Hallowell” Line Is Fully De- 
seribed in Packing Plant Equip- 
ment Bulletin 449 -_ 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO 


BRANCHES BRANCHES 
Boston JENKINTOWN, PENNA. = Ew vor | 


DETROIT Box 530 St.Louis 





















WHY THE ORIGINAL PATENTED 


MTN = 


No Rivets or 
Stay Bolts 
F in contact 
N° with interior 
) No Repairs 


PAT. NO. 1675320 


42000 Lbs. 
Tensile Strength 
Strenes Metal + 


Send for Details 3" Maat’ 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 
DAYTON. OHIO 
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RESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 
Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St. 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 


on Rods 
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CUT YOUR 
END eKee 


TEDMAN’S 
wane = especially 
reduction of packinghouse by- 
fish scrap, etc. poco ks sectional 
construction saves time in changi 
hammers and screens and in the ily 
clean-up which is required where edi- 
ble products are reduced. 


Nine sises—5 to 100 H.P.—capacities 500 te 


20,000 pounds per hour. Write fer bulletin 308. 














STEDMANS FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
AURORA, INDIANA, U.S.A. FOUNDED /834 

















Builders of Machinery 
Since 1854 


M & M HoG 


GRINDS EVERYTHING 


Cuts rendering costs! 





Grinds fats, bones, 
carcasses, viscera, 
etc.—all with equal 
facility. 


Reduces everything 
to uniform fineness. 
Ground product gives 
up fat and mois 
content readily. 


Saves steam, power, 
labor. Low opera- 
ting cost. Increases 
melter capacity. 


We will gladly 
analyze your re- 
quirements and 
make specific recom- 
mendations to fit 
your needs, Write! 


MITTS & MERRILL 


TS 


for the 





1001-51 8S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 














Subsidiary of 
WESTERN PIPE & 
STEEL CO. OF 
CALIFORNIA 


CURING TANKS, BELLY BOXES, AND ALL TYPES OF TRUCKS 
AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


Cow Boe 






2824-2900 
VERMONT S8T. 


PULman 2206 


BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—An increase in activity 
and a bulge to new highs for the move, 
with extra tallow reaching 4c f.o.b. 
New York, an advance of 100 per cent 
from the extreme low, featured the 
market in the East, this week. It was 
estimated that 500,000 Ibs. or more of 
extra tallow changed hands at 3%c 
f.o.b., followed by some further busi- 
ness at that figure, and later by sales 
of 150,000 Ibs. at 4c f.o.b. The gen- 
eral commodity strength served to in- 
crease the holding movement on the 

art of tallow producers and consumers 
had to pay up when needing supplies. 

Demand was fairly good, but was not 
large, although at times producers ap- 
peared to be seeking offerings. Pros- 
pects of relatively heavy marketings, on 
account of a partial grain crop failure 
and the poor condition of pastures, had 
very little influence. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
3% @3%c; extra, 4c; edible, 4% @4%c 
nominal, 

At Chicago, trading was rather quiet 
in tallow, with demand for nearby stuff 
quiet to moderate. Fair inquiries were 
in evidence for future deliveries. Under- 
tone of the market, however, was firm, 
as producers are well sold up. At Chi- 
cago, edible was quoted at 4c; fancy, 
4%c; prime packer, 4c; No. 1, 35%c; 
No. 2, 3@38%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
good beef tallow, August-September 
shipment, was 3d higher at 22s, while 
Australian good mixed, August-Septem- 
ber, at Liverpool was also up 3d at 
21s 9d. 

STEARINE—Market in the East was 
moderately active and firmer. Oleo was 
quoted at 54%4c. At Chicago, market was 
quiet but firm, with oleo quoted at 
4% @5c. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was routine to 
moderate, but the market was firmer. 
Extra at New York was quoted at 6% 
@6%4c; prime, 55s@6c; lower grades, 
5@5%c. 

At Chicago, demand was fair and the 
market firm. Extra was quoted at 6c. 

LARD OIL—Demand was moderate, 
but firmness in raw materials made for 
a steady tone. Pure was quoted at 10%4c 
at New York; extra winter, 8%4c; ex- 
tra, 8%4c; extra No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 
Te. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
fair and the market was firm. Pure 
at New York was quoted at 14c; ex- 
tra, 8%c; No. 1, 8c; cold test, 17c, 

GREASES—A fairly active and very 
firm market was the feature of greases 
at New York the past week. Inquiry 

appeared to be more general, and the 
undertone very firm. Yellow and house 
at New York sold at 8%c f.o.b., a new 
high for the upturn, with the market 
aided somewhat by the strength in tal- 
low and other commodities. At the 
high point more inquiry for greases was 
reported. Producers, however, were 
not offering freely, as most of them 
were fairly well sold up. 
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At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3%c f.o.b.; A white, 4%@ 
4%4c; B white, 4@4%c; choice white 
for export, 4%c. 

At Chicago, nearby. demand for 
greases was limited, but inquiry was 
fair for later delivery. The market was 
firm on the whole, with offerings gen- 
erally light. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 3c; yellow, 3%c; B white, 
356c; A white, 3% @3%c; choice white, 
4c. 

he 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS. 


Blood. 
Chicago, July 18, 1933. 
Market stronger and demand better. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground...........sesse0. $2.25@2.50 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Market up about 50c. 


Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. ..$2.75@3.00 & 10c 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia...: 3.50@3.75 & 10c 
Liquid stick @2.00 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Market about unchanged. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground per unit 
PROTEIN 2. ncccccccccccccscceccsccoses $.70@ .75 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 


ee eee eee eeeeeeeseees 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


There has been considerable revival 
of interest. Market stronger. 


@30.00 


Digester tankage meat meal............ $ @40.00 
Meat and bone scraps 50%.........++.. 45.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 


Fertilizer Materials. 


Demand improving. Market stronger. 


High grd. ground, 10@12% am. .$2.25@2.50 & 10c 
Low grd., and ungr., 610% am.. 2.25@2.50 & 10c 


@18.00 
@ 1.35 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Little interest in the market. 


See meee ee eee ee eeeeesees 


Per ton. 
TAD BOE cecccccccccccvcccesecscce $10.00@12.00 
MR ao wie kneceeseneseehessese 12.00@15.00n 
I et ainudangi ways ein @10.00 
| gE ASE e tee ae <.. 16.00@17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... @25.00 
Hide trimmings (new style)........ 4.00@ 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old style)......... 6.00@ 8.00 


-00@ 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib.. 2%@ 8c 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 


Demand fair. No change in prices. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 20.00@22.00 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Offerings of packer bones limited. 
Prices largely nominal. 


Horns, according to grade........... $55.00@90.00 
eg "Sear 30.00@70.00 
CE ED 0.60 cccerecéccesesnsene 15. 18. 

SEE WOE eeccccecccccccesececcesss 15.00@16.00 


(Note—Forgoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
Hair market steady. Prices are un- 


changed. 

Summer coil and field dried.......... %@ %e 
Li ek rae %@ 1c 
Processed, black, winter, per Ib....... @ 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib....... @ 3%ec 
Cattle, switches, each®.............0. 1 @1%n 


*According to count. 
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EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, July 12, 1933. 

All classes of fertilizer materials ad- 
vanced the past week with one excep- 
tion. The new nitrate of soda prices 
were announced and these were $1.00 
per ton below last year. 

Sulphate of ammonia was advanced 
$2.50 per ton by the leading producers 
and no foreign material is offered at 
present. 

There was a good demand for blood 
the mei week and sales were made on 
the basis of $2.15 to $2.25 New York. 

Tankage was also firmer in price with 
numerous inquiries in the market. 


——o—— 
HOG WEIGHTS AT 7 MARKETS. 


Average weight of hogs at seven 
principal markets during June was 
heavier in most cases than in June 
a year ago and heavier than in May of 
this year. Weight comparisons at the 
various markets are as follows: 


June, June, May, 

1933. 1932. 1933. 

CED ccccsccccdoeseue 253 245 250 
GR: neabences aewbaen 269 243 261 
Memes GH oc scccccces 212 219 211 
ws 0 0s e0e'ee en eee 242 224 222 

i SER’ eceenceeseows 235 226 243 
. fees 264 252 267 
ET are re 214 209 216 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and P 
federal inspection in April, 19 


roduction of by-products from slaughters under 
3, with comparisons: 





Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight. ‘Producti 
i & 
ai a a ¢ of ; 
fm gh g & . £ ff if 
a A oe: A a >: 
ess og geek EAS ES a g BES 
<n = Sen 3 Oe OE 
Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. M Ibs. Mibs. Mibs. MiIbs. Pct. 
Edible beef fat!........ 38.44 42.23 4.05 4.38 288,961 27,269 25,782 25,844 94.77 
Edible beef offal....... 29.57 30.48 3.11 3.16 221,710 19,548 18,986 18.658 05.42 
Cattle hides .......... 63.18 62.12 6.66 6.44 17,254 40,801 40,148 38,285 93.83 
Edible calf fat!........ 1.26 106 0.72 0.66 5,578 497 478 449 90.34 
Edible calf offal......: 6.58 616 3.77 38.82 29,093 2,892 2,736 2,612 90.82 
| he liepaegngeont 35.24 86.25 15.23 15.65 1,542,678 129,355 129,001 189,066 107.51 
Edible hog offal........ 645 648 280 2.80 (282,751 24,081 23,885 24.859 103.23 
Pork trimmings ....... 14.53 15.40 632 6.65 637,683 50,414 652,177 59,079 117.19 
Inedible hog grease?... 2.71 2.80 1.18 121 119,117 10,026 10,065 10,772 107. 
Sheep edible fat?......: 168 1.92 2.06 2.25 097 2,607 2,662 2:704 108.72 
Sheep edible offal...... 198 194 243 2:27 34,300 2,708 2;901 2:732 100.89 
‘Susenfese®. Sienbinel 
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REFINING EDIBLE OILS. 


The fishy taste in refined edible oils 
is claimed to be due to some residual 
soap left in the oil from the neutrali- 
zation process, according to writers in 
German trade papers. Some or all of 
this soap, is subsequently decomposed 
under the action of the bleaching earth 
and the fatty acid liberated is directly 
responsible for the fishy taste. 


Another theory is that the bleaching 
operation is not very helpful when it 
comes prior to neutralization. Linseed 
oil treated with bleaching earth only, 
without deacidifying in the usual man- 
ner, has no unpleasant fishy taste. Fur- 
thermore when the oil is deacidified and 
then treated with a few drops of sul- 
phuric acid in the warm, and finally 
bleached with bleaching earths, a satis- 
factory product with neutral taste is 
obtained. 


Traces of soap are also held to be 
absorbed by the oil in the bleaching 
process and could only be split up when 
bleaching takes too long or other con- 
ditions are unsuitable. Free fatty 
acids may then affect the taste of the 
oil, but the oxidation of the acids is 
very unlikely if bleaching is done under 
vacuum. 


Even if fatty acids are split off, it 
does not follow that they are responsi- 
ble for the fishy taste, and they should, 
in any case, be removed in the deodoriz- 
ing process. The difficultly-removable 
albumenous matter in linseed oil is the 
direct cause of any unpleasant flavor. 
It has also been shown that bleaching 
earths are not such efficient carriers of 
oxygen as they are sometimes supposed 
to be, and that most oils and fats, when 
agitated under atmospheric pressure 
without the addition of bleaching earth, 
form oxygen compounds, which show 
the Kreis reaction. 

This reaction is less marked when 
bleaching earths are used, so that the 
latter may be assumed to be either 
antioxidants or have the property of 
reducing oxidation in air-stirred oil. It 
was found that the oil extracted from 
the residues gives the Kreis reaction 
much more strongly than the bleached 
and filtered oil. 

It may also be concluded that the un- 
pleasant taste of an oil is due mainly 
to insufficient preliminary treatment. 
Since according to best modern prac- 
tice in oil refining, air is excluded as 
much as possible during bleaching, it 
cannot be assumed that oxidation of 
soap residues can materially affect the 
taste of an edible oil in the process of 
bleaching. 

Another view is that oxidation is not 
entirely excluded especially during fil- 
tration of the oil. Linseed oil, being a 
drying oil, is especially sensitive to oxi- 
dation and deterioration, no matter how 
much care is used in its refining. 

The action of micro-organisms is also 
an important factor in the develop- 
ment of a bad taste in edible oils. Un- 
less albumenous matter is removed 
from the oil, it acts as a very favorable 
nutrient medium for the growth of bac- 
teria. It is evident that there are many 
unfavorable circumstances that can 
exist and cause bad taste in oils, and 
it is necessary to consider each oil 
separately due to its inherent peculi- 
arities. Finally it may be mentioned 
that partial hydrogenation has been 
suggested for treating the edible oil to 
reduce rancidity and other forms of 
deterioration. 
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MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., July 12, 1933. 
Heavy trading featured the cotton- 
seed meal market today. Opening was 
weak. Offerings were at yesterday’s 
closing prices, and bids were materiaily 
lower. This condition did not last long, 
and the market immediately firmed up. 
First sales of October were at $29.10, 
an advance of 20c. Market then climbed 
to $29.25, at which level trading de- 
veloped. Later in the session it be- 
came rumored that the Government 
acreage cut in cotton had been sub- 
scribed, and as the cotton market began 
advancing so did cottonseed meal. Oc- 
tober sold at $29.90 or $1.00 higher than 
yesterday. 


It was finally announced by Secretary 
Wallace that the acreage necessary for 
the curtailment of the cotton crop had 
been oversubscribed. Practically all 
offerings of meal were absorbed, with 
October selling at the high point of the 
day, or $29.90 on the close. The total 
tonnage changing hands was 4,400 tons, 
recording one of the heaviest day’s 
trading in many months. The market is 
now up $4.00 a ton this week. 

Cottonseed market was badly neg- 
lected due to the extreme activity in the 
cottonseed meal market. Prices have 
changed very little. The more deferred 
months were up slightly. Nearby posi- 
tions were unchanged. The market is 
still hampered account of the lack of 
offerings. The trade has been standing 
off waiting to see if a part of the crop 
would actually be plowed up. 


——~- fe 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, July 12, 1933.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 23s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 21s 6d. 


July 15, 1933, 


SOUTHERN MARKETS. 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., July 13, 1933.— 
All that can be said about cotton oil at 
present appears to be that it is in a rea] 
bull market. Large participations in 
future cotton oil market this week evi- 
dence public buying on a broad scale 
for the first time in four or five years, 
Crude is quoted at 5%c lb. for Texas 
and 5%c |b. bid and 6c lb. asked for 
Valley. Only small lots of crude un- 
sold. There has been heavy buying of 
December and January bleachable fu- 
tures the past few days at from 6% up 
to 7c. Due to fact that declines earlier 
in season had been overdone, and the 
government’s leasing plan probably will 
succeed, traders generally are very 
friendly to cotton oil. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., July 13, 1933. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 5%c Ib.; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$27.50; loose cottonseed hulls, nominal. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., July 138, 1933.—Prime 


cottonseed oil, 54%4c lb.; forty-three per 
cent meal, $27.00; hulls, $7.00. 


oo 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of cottonseed products for 
eleven months ended May 31, 1933, re- 
ported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


1933. 1932. 
OR: ete, Wilisce cccencccias 32,676,801 30,794,600 
Oil, rvefimed, IBS... cccceerse 8,138,762 6,414,196 
Cake and meal, tons of 2,000 
Re errr 149,272 205,749 
Linters, running bales....... 145,213 100,667 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cotton seed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, — out, on hand and exported for 11 months ended June 30, 


1933, compare 


with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTON SEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS). 


Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to June 30. Aug. 1 to June 30. June 30. 
1933. 2. 1933. 1932. 1933. 1932. 
SE OD > 5 obo: of wisi naan signet 4,475,636 5,581,881 4,457,746 5,237,752 316,764 352,113 
EE Rana snds eek biee46ea ee ae 263,820 377,764 261,526 370,125 12,388 8, 
Tae eee 27,683 48,358 34,588 41,339 193 7,068 
Sy i. Sinw6 i565 ce aweweckacesen 362,608 529,503 342,829 500,959 27,587 17,353 
SE: tcizaeveuent onneeteeeual 47,792 79,356 49,474 75,308 3,573 5,248 
EE ee 352,744 467,877 337,053 456,295 25,868 12,961 
NT Coca cevaddes entieae otha 180,638 253,827 180,250 252,322 2,726 2,157 
PE citvdcecweteskareeies 520,024 738,688 508,177 707,617 36,144 2,152 
Be EN. cece tccecccccess BED 258,195 238,936 254,120 2,977 5,082 
Oklahoma 492 377,088 355,293 335,018 34,002 , 865 
South Carolina 1 243,425 232,432 242,021 1,499 2,300 
Tennessee 490,424 354,355 461,122 65,400 29,530 
DT sks edweheceveweuvedeeséesen 1,641,510 1,505,487 1,466,004 104,371 188,665 
All other states 75,866 57,346 75,502 36 415 





*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 300,024 tons and 24,784 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 


56,004 tons and 43,601 tons reshipped for 1933 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 
‘ 


and 1932 respectively. 


On hand Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 

Season August 1. to June 30. 1 to June 30. June 30. 
Oe 1932-33 *29,523,581 1,393,617,808 1,372,663,894 *63,759,258 
(pounds) ........... 1931-32 8,086,071 1,664,841,990 1,635, 893,226 51,172,306 
(llr! TF I CS 1932-33 628,420,148 a =  * $737,848, 974 
COUR) occ cccccces 1931-32 277,836,530 eA YB 672,821,827 
Cake and meal ......... 932-33 114,656 2,018,846 1,935,600 197,902 
MED sbesteseseosed 1931-32 146,888 2,359,994 2,371,366 135,516 
MUU. lk 64.6540.cceusee son 1932- 162,773 1,269,968 1,352,183 80,558 
SS eee a 1931-32 47,723 1,481,982 1,349,928 179,777 
EE sc tiicncteece scans 932-33 235,521 711,597 4,954 112,164 
(running bales) 1931-32 175,904 9,865 777,923 257,846 
BS vdsaseecesies 1932-33 4,138 18,308 19,167 3,274 
(500-lb. bales) ...... 1931-32 3,564 33,091 32,421 4,234 
Grabbots, motes, etc... .1932- 15,250 27,122 36,131 6,241 
(500-lb. bales) ..... 1931-32 12,475 30,887 26,658 16,704 


*Includes 4,182,006 and 10,263,309 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments 
and 7,235,770 and 14,436,230 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1932 and June 


30, 1933 respectively. 


tIncludes 4,652,177 and 3,013,408 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen 
at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,598,691 and 2,771,715 pounds 
in transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1932 and June 30, 


1933 respectively. 


**Produced from 1,323,775,333 pounds of crude oil. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Materially Larger—Market at 
New Highs—Strength in Lard a Fac- 
tor—Cotton Acreage Reduction Help- 
ful—Western Drought Influential— 
Crude Firm — Statistical Report 
Slightly Favorable — Commodity 
Strength An Aid. 


The speculative element took hold of 
cottonseed oil futures the past week, 
bringing about a material enlargement 
in trade and carrying prices upward 
sharply to new season’s highs. Buying 
power appeared to be more or less gen- 
eral, coming from eastern interests, the 
West and the South. Selling was prac- 
tically all of a profit-taking character. 
Speculative shorts, if any, were run to 
cover and sentiment became decidedly 
bullish on oil. The upturn, to a great 
extent, was traceable to the decided ad- 
vance in lard futures. 

However, conditions within the mar- 
ket itself had a stimulating influence. 
There was some uncertainty regarding 
the acreage reduction scheme. Reports 
from the South indicated generally that 
the plan would prove successful, so that 
the announcement by Secretary Wal- 
lace on Wednesday afternoon that it 
looked as though the 10,000,000 acres 
cut would be secured was not entirely 
surprising to the trade. 

The severe drought in the western 
cotton belt continued and was attracting 
more attention. At the same time, the 
June statistical report was favorable to 
prices, although consumption last month 
did not come up to general expectations. 
Crude oil was tight, but was hardly a 
factor, although rumors were current 
of sales of 5%c in the Southeast. 


Cash Oil Trade Fair. 


The announcement that the corn-hog 
meeting would take place at Des Moines 
on July 18, to be followed within a few 
days by a meeting at Washington, was 
another development tending to increase 
the bullishness in oil. 

The considerably smaller grain crop 
production, as indicated by the Govern- 
ment report, which more than confirmed 
the small private estimates, resulted in 
further material enhancement in grain 
values. It also had sympathetic in- 
fluence on the constructive side of the 
oil market. 

A fair but routine cash oil business 
was reported passing from day to day, 
but ordinary features had little effect 
as a result of the general commodity 
strength. 

The paramount factors from this time 
forward probably will be the official an- 
nouncement on acreage reduction, the 
western belt drought and the progress 
of the new cotton crop generally. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mated the cotton acreage in cultivation 
as of July 1 at 40,798,000 acres, or 11.6 
per cent more than the previous year 
when the area was 36,542,000 acres. 


Oi] Consumption Up. 


The report, however, did not take into 
consideration the Government acreage 
reduction scheme at this time, stating 
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that definite figures would be taken into 
account when available. Should Gov- 
ernment acreage reduction prove suc- 
cessful, as is now indicated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the 40,798,000 
acres would be reduced to around 30,- 
798,000 acres and compare with 36,542,- 
000 acres the previous season. 

The importance of taking such an 
area out of production, as far as cotton 
oil is concerned, is readily seen. Under 
average conditions, it would mean a 
more moderate sized cotton crop and a 
prospective cotton oil crush somewhat 
under seasonal requirement. Such a 
situation would eat into the large avail- 
able supplies of old oil which have been 
steadily accumulating the past few sea- 
sons. 


June oil consumption was around 
280,000 bbls., against 264,000 bbls. last 
year. Consumption for the 11 months 
has been 2,758,000 bbls., against 2,681,- 
000 bbls. the same time last season. At 
the end of June, however, the visible 
supply of oil was 2,211,000 bbls., against 
2,047,000 bbls. last year. 


COCOANUT OIL—Consuming de- 
mand showed some improvement in this 
market in the East, and the tone was 
steady to firmer. There was a fair 
trade in tanks at New York at 3%c. 
Bulk oil was quoted at 3%c. At the 
Pacific Coast, tanks were quoted at 3c. 


CORN OIL—Offerings were limited 
in this market, and under moderate 
buying prices bulged to new highs for 
the upturn. Sales at 5% @6c, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, were reported, with the market 
later quoted at 6%c asked. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was 
moderate, but the market ruled firm in 
tone. Tanks, f.o.b. western mills, were 
quoted at 7%4c, but resale oil at New 
— was available slightly below that 
evel. 


PALM OIL—Demand was moderate 
and the market firm, with rapid fluctua- 
tions in exchange having an influence. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 4c nominal;; shipment Nigre, 3%c; 
12% per cent acid, 3.80@3.85c; 20 per 
cent, 3.70@3.75c; Sumatra oil, 3%c. 


PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
more or less nominal, with interest 
quiet. Prices at New York were quoted 
around 3.45c. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
routine, and the market displayed a 
firm undertone. Spot foots at New York 
— quoted at 6%@6%c; shipment, 
we. 


iene OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. 


SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 


PEANUT OIL—Offerings were light, 
and the market was strong following 
cotton oil. Prices were quoted 54@ 
5c tanks, f.o.b. southern mills. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand at New York was moderate, but 
the market was strong, owing to light 
available supplies, with futures. South- 
east and Valley crude were rumored to 
have sold at 54%c; Texas quoted 5c bid. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, July 7, 1933. 


—Range— —Closing— 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

SE Rie ore NESS. ree me oe 600 a Bid 
CS sian! + Seat eerie 600 a 610 
Ey 0d Mee eh aie 605 a 612 
Sept. 18 618 608 608 a 612 
.. ae 1 625 625 616 a 619 
ov. .... 1 626 626 624 a 630 
BOG. osi0:¢s 21 643 634 6382 a 634 
ae 17 646 636 6386 a.... 
Er re mee 636 a 649 


Sales, including switches, 58 con- 
gn Southeast crude, 125 under July 


Saturday, July 8, 1933. 


ES ct sien: tpienh? erate ope 600 a Bid 

WY casas Naa wee Uae 600 a 615 
MES <n ae edta: healed 605 a 615 
Sept 3 618 615 616 a 622 
a oy ees a oe 620 a 630 
TRS ee 2 630 a 638 
ae 7 648 643 640 a 646 
ME. s0-0-<-0 6 648 642 645 a 653 
Pecks sea oe ac atoa 645 a 660 


Sales, including switches, 16 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 100 under July 


Monday, July 10, 1933. 


EO TIE ig ES 615 a Bid 
Se ae ey ee Re 615 a 630 
Rue. .... 2 617 617 628 a 6385 
Sept. 5 688 622 685 a.... 
Oot. 5 6. 3 644 630 639 a 648 
oe 5 640 639 650 a 660 
ee 27 660 648 659 a.... 
Se 22 663 655 661 a 662 
WAN isbn: cis Soule ater 660 a 675 
Sales, including switches, 64 con- 
— Southeast crude, 115 under July 
id. . 
Tuesday, July 11, 1933. 
eee eee ret 660 a Bid 
MN GS stea: ave ce Soka ae 660 a 670 
pe 8 662 628 664 a 674 
Sept. 8 675 668 673 a.... 
a 2 655 655 676 a 684 
BOE: ckncek: ‘beta anna 685 a 692 
Dec 69 696 660 692 a 694 
DOME Ss.<.0: 51 701 665 699 a 701 
CS Ee eee ees 698 a 712 


Sales, including switches, 188 con- 
ge Southeast crude, 135 under July 


id. 
Wednesday, July 12, 1933. 


BIEN: -ia.s, 5: aca tit poieahataee 670 a Bid 
SC Cee ee: 670 a 685 
1 SS ee 676 a 686 
Sept. 28 687 673 685 a 689 
POEs fon 00:0 9 696 668 692 a 696 
a 1 700 700 700 a 708 
Dec. . 41 710 696 710 a 709 
. ae 44 7138 699 T7138 a.... 
DRE seat xie seein ee et ake 712 a 725 


Sales, including switches, 123 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 145 under July 
nominal. 

Thursday, July 13, 1933. 


gS rr ee 685 a .... 
EE nee aon 685 685 682 a 695 
a: 699 688 688 a 690 
Mr Sealy 6. cae wd Tan: TO TiS @' ss. . 
SR 726 715 714 a 715 








See page 38 for later markets. 
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| Week’s Closing Markets 





FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were active and easier 
the latter part of week on persistent 
packer selling and some _ liquidation. 
Speculative support on declines was 
large. Hog price action was disap- 
ointing, but East anticipating better 
0 market after corn-hog meeting 
next week. Cash trade fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil showing most activity in 
months, largely in anticipation of cot- 
ton acreage reduction and western belt 
drought. Cash trade fair; crude nom- 
inal. Last sales of Valley made at 5%c 
Ib. 

Closing quotations on_ bleachable 
prime summer, New York, July 14: 

Spot $6.80b; July $6.84@6.94; Aug. 
$6.90@6.98; Sept. 906.93@6.95; Uct. 
$7.05@7.06; Nov. $7.10@7.20; Dec. 

7.18@7.21; Jan. $7.23; Feb. $7.02@ 
7.35. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 4c f.o.b. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 5%c. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, July 14, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $7.75@7.85; middle 
western, $7.55@7.65; city, 74@7%c; 
refined Continent, 7%@7%c; South 
America, 7%@8c; Brazil kegs, 84%@ 
8%c; compound, car lots, 8%c. 


— 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, July 12, 1933.—Market 
steady. Hams only product enjoying 
fair demand. Lard slow and picnics 
very weak. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 76s; hams, long 
cut, 78s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear, 58s; Canadian Cumber- 
lands, 48s; Cumberlands, none; Wilt- 
shires, 52s; spot lard, 42s 6d; July, 38s 
6d; Sept., 39s 6d; Oct., 39s 9d. 


ein 
LIVERPOOL PROVISION MARKETS. 


Arrivals of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom during the week ended 
June 29 total 66,609 bales, compared 
with 76,310 bales a week earlier and 
94,695 bales a year ago. Prices of first 
quality product at Liverpool for the 
week A a June 29, with comparisons, 
were as follows: 

June 29, June 22, June 30, 


American green bellies...Nom. Nom. $ 7.82 


Danish green sides........ x 08 9.23 
Canadian green sides..... 10.68 10.01 10.04 
American short cut 

15.48 11.25 


ses lard... . 318 8.10 6.17 
— 
LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City 
July 1, 1933, to July 12, 1933, totaled 
3,304,819 Ibs.; tallow, 52,400 lbs.; 
greases, none; stearine, 103,200 lbs. 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Liverpool provision imports during 
June, 1933, reported by Liverpool Pro- 
vision Trade Association: 


June, 1933 

Bacon (including shoulders) cwts....... 15,940 
MOG, CWEB. ccccccccccccccccccccccocce 0,571 
Sr NED. Adecbacrksewbe cctcernee bine 1,241 


The approximate weekly consump- 
tion ex Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

cwts. cwts. tons. 

June, 1933 ........00s 3,228 8,038 276 

BF, WEED coccccccccce 2,530 7,672 479 

Fume, 1GGB ..ccccccccce 3,757 9,421 414 
—_@—. 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, July 7, 1933, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL VISIONER: 








eek 6 

ended Prev. week, 

July 7. week. 1932. 

CID one 9:0 caved veondea 138,557 172,909 77,927 
Kansas City, Kan........ 450 68,482 32,389 
a cnathaks-eneadudiad 46,735 64,150 23,725 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 73, 92,125 36,270 
Glee GH ccccccccccccce 40,458 50,550 8,100 
Berea epense: 34,787 38,441 20,083 
N. Y., Newark, J. C..... 31,124 33,632 35,116 
DOE. vcccccecuesenciue 429,164 520,379 233,710 

—_@—- 


CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of domestic livestock and 
meats during May, 1933, with compari- 
sons are reported as follows by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture: 








a 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to July 13, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
70,619 quarters, to the Continent, 23,- 
583. Exports the previous week were: 
To England, 133,934 quarters; to Con- 
tinent, 4,764. 

— 


Watch Wanted page for bargains. 





July 15, 1933. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES, 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
stock price summary, week ended July 
6, 1933: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Same 
Prev. week, 
week. 1982, 
$ 6.00 $ 7.00 
5.50 6.50 
5.25 6.00 
4.50 4.75 
4.50 5.00 
3.50 acan 
4.50 5.00 
4.40 4.85 
$ 6.00 $ 6.50 
5.50 5.50 
4.50 5.00 
4.75 5.00 
4.00 4.00 
none 3.00 
3.50 4.50 
0 eevee 3.50 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
x $ 6.45 $ 5.85 
Montreal ...cccccccccece 6.75 6.75 5.00 
DE, dicccenrectoae 5.95 5.85 5.00 
GRIME svcccccccceceoce 5.75 5.75 4.25 
OS 5.75 5.80 4.25 
Prince Albert .......... 5.65 5.55 4.70 
Moose Jaw ......seeeeee 5.70 5.60 4.70 
GRGERCCOM 2 ccccccccccccs 5.65 5.55 4.70 
GOOD LAMBS. 
SEE oeneetevscesexed $ 9.00 $ 9.00 $ 8.00 
ML ccccccccvceuce 8.00 8.50 7.25 
EEN 56 we.neeanncatgaie 7.00 7.50 7.00 
reese 6.00 5.50 5.00 
TRGRROMBON. 2 cccccccccccce 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Prince Albert .......... 5.25 5.00 ones 
Moose Jaw ...cccescccce 4.75 5.00 5.00 
GRGEMOOER. co cccccccccecs 4.00 4.50 4.50 
fe 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receits of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended July 8, 1933, were 4,080,000 
lbs.; previous week, 4,448,000 Ibs.; same 
week last year, 3,269,000 lbs.; from 
January 1 to July 8 this year, 123,582,- 
000 Ibs.; same period a year ago, 
96,542,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended July 8, 1933, were 
4,024,000 Ibs.; previous week, 6,542,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 5,802,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to July 8 this year, 
144,504,000 Ibs.; same period a year 
ago, 127,817,000 lbs. 


— 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended July 8, 1933: 











Week ending: New York. Boston. Phila. 
July 8, 1933 ...... 58,109 2,129 coos 
Saly 1, TSB .nccce 20,559 coos eoce 
June 24, 1933 ...... 18,564 cove cece 
June 17, 1933 ...... 24,119 500 oose 

424,957 26,387 89,371 
July 9, 1982 ...... 9,05: es 3,983 
FEE F Tee cevcoe 14,960 1,919 cee 
292,193 43,008 164,602 








LIVESTOCK AND DRESSED MEAT PRICES COMPARED. 


Prices of steers and lambs, Chicago, compared with wholesale and retail 
fresh meat prices, New York, during June, 1933: 


A 
live waalet 
per 100 lbs. 
Steer— Chicago. 
June, May, June 
1933. 1 1932 
GOS. ccccciceeesese $6.88 $7.02 § 7.65 
Seosrecvccceedee 6.04 6.22 7.01 
MD  weccvcencees 5.15 5.38 6.18 
Weighted av.* ...... 6.04 6.21 6.96 
Lamb— 
ED. wh06ssecescece 7.87 6.52 6.71 
ReSeeeeceesesen 7. 6.16 6.22 
MD vensceceeeves 6.72 5.74 5.61 
Weighted av.‘ ...... 7 6.10 6.12 


Average wholesale Composite retail 
ce of carcass? price® 
100 Ibs. 
lew York. New York. 
June, May, June, June, May, June, 
4 1933. 1932. 1933, 1 . 
$9.95 $10.59 $12.72 $26.72 $26.69 $31.40 
8.95 9.52 11.9: 21. 21.12 24.68 
7.99 8.48 10.94 19.12 19.05 21.13 
8.97 9.53 u 22. 21.99 25.47 
15.94 14.13 17.31 23.83 23.06 28.31 
14.69 13.40 16.20 20.56 18.79 22.56 
12.86 28 13.86 17.21 16.41 19.04 
14.30 13.16 .58 13 19.03 22.76 


4Steers, 1,100 Ibs. to 1,300 lbs. choice, 900-1,100 lbs. good and medium. Lambs, 90 Ibs. down. 


*Beef, 600-700 lbs. Lambs, 38 Ibs. down. 


‘Based on percentage trimmed retail cuts at average retail quotations. 


‘Medium to choice grades, weighted according to estimated New York distribution, 1. e., Beef, 
choice 24% per cent, good 51% per cent and medium 24 per cent. Lamb, 
good 32 per cent and medium 40 per cent. 


choice 28 per cent, 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a very 
broad trade in the packer hide market, 
with prices established a cent higher 
for steers and a half-cent higher, so 
far, on cows. Trading this week ac- 
counted for 125,000 hides, mostly June- 
July take-off, while at the close of last 
week about 68,000 more were moved, 
running mostly May-June and straight 
June take-off. 


The movement at the close of last 
week covered a fairly complete line, 
at prices steady with earlier sales, or 
basis 138c for native and butt branded 
steers and 12%c for light native cows; 
a good block of branded cows were 
included at 12c. 


There was follow-up trading on this 
basis early this week, covering mostly 
light native cows on a good scale, with 
a few heavy cows and heavy Texas 
steers. 


Following this movement, bids at a 
half-cent advance were declined, and 
packers later secured a full cent up on 
steers and a half-cent up on light and 
heavy native cows; branded cows have 
not yet moved on the new levels, al- 
though firmly held. Stocks of hides 
now are in good shape. 

News from the leather market con- 
tinues good, with prices firm and leath- 
er moving well into consumptive chan- 
nels. The May shoe production is 
given by the U. S. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus as 32,937,205 pairs, as against 
27,630,029 pairs for April, and 22,497,- 
048 pairs for May last year. 

Total of 11,200 native steers sold at 
14c, with 2,000 earlier at 18c; 4,000 
extreme native steers sold late at 13c 
. all points, with 1,200 earlier at 
12%c. 


Total of 3,100 butt branded steers 
sold at 14c, and 13,200 late last week 
at 18c; 4,000 Colorados at 13%c, and 
3,500 late last week 12%c. One lot 
of 700 heavy Texas steers brought 14c; 
5,000 dating March to June sold earlier 
at 13c. About 2,500 light Texas steers 
sold at 13%c, and 3,000 earlier at 12%4c; 
— light Texas steers held at 

Yee. 


Total of 6,800 heavy native cows sold 
at 12%c, 1,400 earlier at 12c, and 8,000 
late last week 12c. Total of 15,600 
light native cows, all points, sold at 
13c; upwards of 70,000 sold earlier at 
12%6c, also 9,600 late last week same 
basis. Branded cows are held at 12%c, 
: 28,600 moved late last week at 

c. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—A local 
small packer sold 7,000 June all- 
weights, production of three outside 
plants, at 12%c for natives and 12c 
for branded. 

In the Pacific Coast market, 2,000 
June hides sold early at 11c, flat, for 
steers and cows, f.o.b. Los Angeles; 
8,000 May hides were also reported at 
11%c for steers and 10%c for cows; 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market moderately ac- 
tive, with gold price steady but cif. 
equivalent varying according to ex- 
change. One lot of 2,000 frigorifico ex- 
tremes sold early equal to 12c, and 
2,000 Uruguay steers to Europe equal 





to 12%c. Later, 4.000 LaPlatas sold at 
$31.00, eoual to 12%c, c.if. New York, 
as against $31.00 or 12%c previous 
week; 4,000 LaPlatas and 4,000 Smith- 
fields followed, same basis, and later 
16,000 frigorifico steers were also re- 
ported at $31.00 or 12%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES—The country 
market is considerably stronger but 
some confusion still exists as to selling 
on trimmed or untrimmed basis. Some 
dealers are asking a premium for the 
trimmed hides, rather than discounting 
the untrimmed hides, as was the inten- 
tion of tanner buyers. Offerings are 
light and there is no apparent pressure 
to sell. Prices quoted below are on new 
trimmed basis. All-weights generally 
quoted 942c, selected, delivered Chicago, 
although one buyer reports taking some 
in early at 8%ec. Heavy steers and 
cows around 8c, nom. Buff weights 
10@10%c, and extremes 11@11%c, top 
prices asked. Bulls around 6c. All- 
weight branded around 7c, flat, less 
Chicago freight. 


CALFSKINS—The packer calfskin 
market is stronger but the extent of 
its strength is not known. Packers are 
about sold up to June 1st and, while 
there is considerable interest, packers 
so far are unable to arrive at any price 
basis to offer. Last trading in May 
calf was at 20c for northern heavies, 
19c River point heavies, and 18c for 
all lights. Some are inclined to ask 
23c for picked point heavies. 

Chicago city calf sharply higher; car 
10/15 Ib. sold at 18c, or 1%c up; the 
8/10 are quoted nominally 16% @17c; 
no definite offerings at present but col- 
iectors talk 19c for lights and 20c for 
heavies. Other descriptions quoted 
proportionately lower, down to around 
12c for straight countries. 

KIPSKINS—Last trading in packer 
April over-weight kips was at 15c. 
Packers talking 17@17%%c for northern 
natives, 16@16%c for over-weights. 


Chicago city kipskins last sold at 14c 
but some quoting 15@16c in a nominal 
way; production too light to keep this 
market well established. Other descrip- 
tions proportionately lower, down to 
around lic for straight countries. 


— regular slunks available at 


HORSEHIDES—Market stronger on 
horsehides, with city renderers quoted 
$3.50@3.75; one outside renderer re- 
fused $3.60, asking $3.75; mixed city 
and country lots $2.85@8.15. 


SHEEPSKINS —Dry pelts quoted 
around 16c for full wools; wool market 
strong and ba well sold up. Packer 
shearline production light and season 
about over; one packer sold a car at 
90c for No. 1’s, 75c for’ No. 2’s, and 
60c for clips, but asking 5@10c higher, 
according to quality; a car all No. 1’s 
was reported at $1.00. Pickled skins 
strong but trading slow in opening up; 
only sale reported so far was at $6.50 
per doz. for the three top grades at 
Philadelphia; asking $6.50@7.00 per 
doz. now for straight run of lamb. 
Native spring lamb pelts sold at $1.90 
per cwt. live lamb at New York; ask- 
ing $2.00 per cwt. at Chicago, with 
$1.50 paid some time back. Outside 
small packer spring lamb pelts quoted 
85@1.00 each. 
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New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market sharply 
higher, with some trading reported late 
this week on June hides at 14c for 
native and butt branded steers, and 
134c for Colorados; more activity ex- 
pected before week end. 

CALFSKINS—Calfskin market 
stronger. Car collectors’ 5-7’s_ sold 
early at $1.40, or 15c up; 15,000 heav- 
ier calf also sold at $1.95 for 7-9’s, and 
$2.50 for 9-12’s, a similar advance. 
Offerings light and held higher. 


Se eae 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 


Saturday, July 8, 19883—Close: Sept. 
13.10@13.25; Dec. 13.25@13.28; Mar. 
13.55@13.58; June 13.75n; sales 22 lots. 
Closing 10@20 points lower. 

Monday, July 10, 1983—Close: Sept. 
13.15@13.35; Dec. 13.30 sale; Mar. 13.60 
@13.65; June 18.85@13.90; sales 10 lots. 
Closing 5 points higher than Saturday. 

Tuesday, July 11, 1933—Close: Sept. 
13.830@13.40; Dec. 13.60 sale; Mar. 13.90 
sale; June 14.10n; sales 61 lots. Closing 
15@30 points higher. 

Wednesday, July 12, 1933—Close: 
Sept. 13.50@138.60; Dec. 13.89 sale; Mar. 
14.15@14.20; June 14.45n; sales 59 lots. 
Closing 20@35 points higher. 

Thursday, July 138, 1938—Close: Sept. 
13.75@13.90; Dec. 14.05 sale; Mar. 14.30 
sale; June 14.60 bid; sales 91 lots. Clos- 
ing 15@25 points higher. 

Friday, July 14, 1933—Close: Sept. 
13.50@13.65; Dec. 14.10 sale; Mar. 
14.40@14.50; June 14.75@14.90; sales 
21 lots. Closing 25 lower to 15 higher. 


LE Es 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 14, 1933, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
July 14. week. 1932. 
Spr. nat. 
ea, se 14 @lin 13 @13%n @ 644n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @li4 $3 @ 5% 
Hvy. Tex. _ a @14 13n @5& 
Hvy. butt brnd’ 
pe Ay sab idan @l14 eu @ 5 
Hyy. oe. ae. @13% 12% @ 4% 
- ex. 
” i ie ieiew @12%n 12n @ 4% 
Brnd’d cows @12%b 12ax @ 4% 
Hvy. nat.cows @12 12ax +4 5n 
Lt, nat. cows @13 12 5 
Nat. bulls ..10%@lin 10 10 8%@ 3%n 
Brnd’d bulls.10 10%n 9%@10n 2%@ 3n 
Calfskins ...20 @23n 18 20 64@ 4 
Kips, nat. ..17 @17% 16 @17 @ Hs 
Kips, ov-wt..16 @16 15 16 @ =. 
Kips, brnd’d.15 @15 14 @ 3 n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.10n 85 1.10 @32% 
Slunks, hris..40 @50 40 @25 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies, 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.. 12% 11%@12n @ 4% 
Branded .... ey 11 114%4n g 4hy 
Nat. bulls ..10 @10%n 9 9%n = 
Brnd’d bulls. 91410n 8%@ 9n @ 2%4n 
Calfskins ...16%4 : 15 — Sue Ste 
oo eee b 
Slunks, reg..85 @1.00 85ax @30 
Slunks hris..35 @40n 30 40n @20 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. 8n 7 @ T%n @ 3n 
ie. cows. . 8n 7 @ Tn @ 3n 
, eee 10 ei% 9n @ 4ax 
Extremes ...11 @l1 9 10n @ $n 
TED avcsees @ 6 5 6 2 @ 2%n 
Calfskins ... @12 10 11 38%@ 4n 
a @l1 10 8%@ 4n 
Light calf...50 @65 50 @65 15 @20n 
acons .....50 @65 50 @65 15 @20n 
Slunks, reg.. @20n @20n @10n 
Slunks, _hris. @10n @10n @ Sn 
Horsehides ..3.00@3.75 2.85@3.50 1.40@2.00 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pie. Wambe . ccccctes §©§~=—eecccese§=— “Soc cence 
Sml. ° 
lam ..--85 @1.00 70 @80 @40 
Pkr. shearlgs.90 @1.00 @90 @20 
Dry pelts ...15 @I16 15 @16 4%4@ 5 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Chicago, July 13, 1933. 
CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: Fed steers and yearlings, 50c 
higher, light heifer and mixed yearlings 
showing comparable advance; grass fat 
and strictly grainfed cows, 25c higher; 
cutters, strong to 25c up; bulls, 15@25c 
higher; vealers, 50c@$1.00 lower. It 
was largely fed steer run; market very 
active on shipper account; most weighty 
bullocks of long-fed variety $6.50@ 
7.20; strictly choice, 1,430-lb. averages, 
$7.50, new high for weight on crop; 
best medium weights, $7.35; yearlings, 
$7.10, not many light yearlings selling 
above $6.90. Best yearling heifers, 
$6.25; heavy heifers, $6.50; numerous 
loads yearling heifers, $5.50@6.00. Re- 
ceipts were larger than a week ago; 
light cattle predominated in run. Most 

grass steers, $5.00 down to $4.00. 


HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Generally 5@15c higher; light lights 
and pigs, fully 25¢ up; week’s top, $4.90, 
highest in six weeks. Fresh pork trade 
dull, but provisions active and higher 
early, easing off late. Shipper demand 
broad. Thursday’s top, $4.85; good to 
choice 200 to 290 lbs., $4.65@4.80; little 
above $4.70 late; 300 to 350 Ibs., $4.50 
@4.70; 140 to 190 Ibs., $4.00@4.70; pigs, 
$3.25@3.75;; acking sows, $3.85@4.25. 

SHEEP—Compared with close last 
week: Lambs 65c@$1.00 lower, bulk 
showing full decline, closer sorts con- 
sidered. Increased supplies, particu- 
larly on direct billing were a bearish 
factor; quality less desirable on many 
native lambs attracted by last week’s 
advance; range lambs absent. Dryfed 
yearlings, $1.00 off; sheep, steady; late 
bulk fat lambs, $7. 50 down, $7.75 paid 
sparingly by all interests. Thursday 
top, $8.00; week’s top $8.75. Throw- 
outs finished around $3.50@5.00; dry- 
fed yearlings, $5.50; ewes, $1.25@2.50. 


~~ - fo 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., July 13, 1933. 
CATTLE—Moderate supply and an 
improved dressed beef market in the 


East were responsible for a stronger 
undertone in the fed steer and yearling 
trade, and values are generally 50c 
higher than a week ago, with spots up 
more on weighty fed steers. Grass fat 
offerings advanced mostly 25@50c. 
Strictly choice 1,113-lb. long yearlings 
scored $6.90, and best weighty steers 
went at $6.60. Bulk of fed arrivals 
cleared from $5.25@6.50. Mixer year- 
lings and fed heifers are 25@50c up, 
while slaughter cows are 15@25c over 
late last week. Bulls are 10@l15c 
higher. Vealers were dull and weak to 
50c lower, with the late bulk at $5.00 
down, 

HOGS — Hog market has been ex- 
tremely uneven, but as a whole some 
strength predominated the trade. Prices 
broke sharply on Monday, but since 
then the market reacted and final levels 
are mostly 10c over last Friday. Some 
underweights up more. Late top rested 
at $4.60, with bulk of the 180- to 340-lb. 
weights selling from $4.35@4.55. Better 
grades of 140- to 170-lb. averages 
ranged from $3.50@4.30 according to 
weight and finish. . ena sows are 
steady at $3.40@3.90 

SHEEP—Fat lambs were under pres- 
sure late in the week, and declines of 
25@40c were registered after midweek. 
Choice native lambs scored $7.90 on 
Monday, while at the close a similar 
kind had to sell at $7.25. Yearlings 
were reduced about 25c, with most sales 
at $5.25@5.50, although the early top 
reached $5. 75. Mature sheep were 
scarce, and values are steady, with fat 
ewes selling from $1.50@2.00. 


-—- $e -— 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., July 13, 1933. 

CATTLE—A strong advance in fed 
heifers early in the week was partly 
lost on a weak to lower market Thurs- 
day, and prices for such cattle are 
closing about 25c higher than those paid 
at the close of last week. Steers and 
yearlings rule strong to around 25c 
higher for the current four-day period. 
Other classes of cattle, young cows and 
bulls, have been moving at steady to 
strong figures throughout. Vealers are 
bringing firm prices. Choice 1,329-lb. 
steers topped for week at $6.85, and 
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best light weight heifers have been sell- 
ing from $5.50@5.75. A few grainfed 
cows are selling up to $4. oy odd head 
of choice vealers $5.50@6.00 

HOGS—Compared with ‘Saturday: 
Thursday’s hog prices on lights and 
butchers are 10@15c higher, while sows 
are steady. Thursday’s top rested at 
$4.50; bulk good and choice 180- to 350- 
lb. average, $4.15@4.40; 140- to 180-lb. 
selections, $3.60@4.25; sows, $3.60@ 
4.00; stags, $3.25@3.75. 

SHEEP—A two-way trend was no- 
ticeable in slaughter lambs. Monday’s 
advance of 25@50c was short lived and 
prices broke sharply from that time, 
with comparisons with last Friday 
showing a net decline of 50@75c. Year- 
lings and matured sheep held steady. 
Extreme top of $8.25 was registered 
Monday on choice grade range lambs, 
while Thursday’s bulk sorted native 
lambs sold $7.00@7.25, with ‘range 
lambs mostly $7.00@7.10. Good year- 
lings continued to clear up to $5.25; 
medium to choice ewes, $1.00@2.00. 


or Xs 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., July 12, 1933. 

CATTLE—Major slaughter classes 
ruled fully 25c higher than last Friday. 
Choice yearlings topped at $6.60, me- 
diumweight beeves made $6.50, and bulk 
moved at $4.75@6.00. Choice yearling 
heifers in loadlots made $5.50, and 
numerous sales appeared at $5.00@ 
5.40. Beef cows at mid-week sold freely 
at $2.75@3.75, and low cutters and cut- 
ters bulked at $1.75@2.50. Bulls ad- 
vanced fully 25c, and heavy medium 
grades reached $3.25. Vealers firmed, 
and all interests paid up to $6.00. 

HOGS—Favored by materially lighter 
runs than average for recent weeks, 
local hog prices forged upward, reach- 
ing a $4.60 top today for the first time 
since June 6. Sales measured 15@25c 
over last Friday and 45@50c above the 
low day last week. Bulk of hogs, 190 
to 350 lbs., brought $4.35@4.60; 160 to 
180 lIbs., $4.00@4.40; good 140 to 160 
lbs., $3.50@4.00; others, $3.00@3.50. 
Top sows, $4.15; ” bulk, $3.85@4.10. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices slumped 
sharply after Monday when $8.25 was 
paid for strictly choice range lambs, 
and compared with last Friday the 
market ruled mostly 75c lower. Late 
top and bulk choice native lambs 
brought $7.25, with two loads desirable 
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Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. HH. MeMURRAY 


Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Hi. L. SPARKS 





Gen’l Office: National Stock Yards, III. 


St. Lees, MoS 


FOR HOGS AT ALL TIM MES 
Wire — Phone — Write 
& CO. 
Phone East 6261 
BRANCH 















=e & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 
KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


The Market of Quality 
Kansas City, Mo. | 
Do you buy your Livestock 


through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 
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Idahos $7.00, moderately sorted. Slaugh- 
ter yearlings sold 25@50c lower, with 
choice clipped kinds quoted up to $5.25 
late. Fat ewes turned mostly at $1.75 
down, with choice kinds quoted at that 
figure. 

—— fe 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., July 18, 1933. 


CATTLE—Compared with close of 
preceding week: Steers, 25@40c high- 
er; mixed yearlings and heifers, 25c 
higher, some up more; cow stuff, 25c 
higher; sausage bulls, 50@60c higher; 
vealers, 50c higher. Bulk of steers, 
$4.60@6.15; top yearlings, $6.50; top 
matured and heavy steers, $6.25. Most 
mixed yearlings and heifers, $5.25@ 
6.15; top heifers, $6.40; cows, $2.75@ 
3.50, top $4.00; low cutters, $1.50@2.00. 
The session closed with top sausage 
bulis $3.75; top vealers, $5.75. 


HOGS—After an advance during the 
first half of the week culminating with 
a $5.00 top early Thursday, a sharp 
reduction occurred late Thursday, and 
for the week hog prices were 10@25c 
higher. After early rounds Thursday, 
most hogs sold at $4.60@4.85; light 
S100 $4.00@4.50; packing sows, $3.65 


SHEEP—Fat lambs lost early ad- 
vances and closed steady to 25c lower 
than a week ago. The week’s top was 
$8.25, with Thursday top at $7.75. Bulk 
of lambs finished at $7.25@7.50; buck 
lambs, $6.25@6.50; common throwouts, 
$3.50; fat ewes, $1.25@2.75. 


——-fo 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., July 12, 1933. 


CATTLE—Cattle trade has reflected 
mild strength so far this week, bulk 
of the slaughter steers and yearlings 
selling at $4.50@5.50; several loads of 
good to choice offerings, $5.50@6.00; 
small lots, to $6.25. Numerous lots of 
good and choice lightweight and year- 
ling heifers sold at $4.75@5.50; bulk 
butcher heifers, $3.00@4.50; bulk beef 
cows, $2.50@3.25; low cutters and cut- 
ters, $1.75@2.25; bulk medium grade 
bulls, $2.85@3.25; good to choice veal- 
ers, $4.00@5.00, mostly $4.50 down. 


HOGS—Hog prices have moved up 
10@25c since a week ago, bulk better 
170 to 300 Ibs. selling today at $4.25@ 
440; a few, $4.45; 300 to 400 lbs., 
$4.00@4.25; 140 to 170 lbs., $3.50@ 
4.25; pigs, $3.25@3.50; bulk packing 
sows, $3.50@3.90. 


SHEEP—Most good to choice native 
ewe and wether lambs sold today at 
$7.25; buck lambs, $6.25. Sales Tues- 
day included a string of 9 cars of 
choice Washington lambs. These sold 
practically straight at $8.25. 


———e- - - 


JUNE BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 

Revised figures of receipts and dis- 
position of livestock, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
June, 1933, are furnished by the Buffalo 
Stock Yards Co. as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Receipts ........ 15,703 22,578 40,325 53,081 
Shipments ....... 5.976 17,733 16,329 35,495 
Local slaughter ..10,076 4,836 24,362 16,354 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Des Moines, Ia., July 13, 1933. 
Some reduction in receipts of hogs at 
25 concentration points and 7 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota was re- 
sponsible for a sharp advance in prices 
during the first half of the week, but 
price improvement attracted a liberal 
run and the late reaction left prices 
only steady to 10c higher than last 
week’s close. A number of buying in- 
terests cut down their daily purchases; 
quality was plain, particularly of pack- 
ing sows. Late bulk good to choice 
180 to 300 lbs., $4.10@4.35; packing 
rh $3.40@3.75; light lights, up to 
3.85. 


Receipts of hogs, unloaded daily at 
these 25 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended June 29, 
were as follows: 

This Last 


week. week. 
I I Wir Se tose se ceo sees 31,400 38,500 
Sateraay, Fey B....cccccccccecs 36,800 32,800 
Monday, July 10......... .... 61,400 49,400 
Tuesday, July 11......... 16,800 Holiday 
Wednesday, July 12..... 22,600 20,400 





Thursday, July 13.......... 12. 27/800 


Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 
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LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD. 


Kinds of livestock slaughtered and 
yield in per cent and pounds for May, 
1933, with comparisons: 

May, April, May, 


1933. 1933. 1932 
Av. live cost per 100 lbs.: 





Cattle $4.08 $ 4.63 
Calves 4.48 4.74 
Swine meee hs 3.63 4.26 
Sheep and lambs......... 5.77 5.21 5.98 
Av. yield, per cent: 
er ee 56.31 56.34 56.34 
IN uh-0aukn a secdne Wns ime ae 58.16 58 58.74 
SE Sibenxedaheunew dine 75.76 76.21 75.76 
Sheep and lambs......... 48.41 46.89 48.30 
Av. live weight, lbs.: 
SED cccvvenceccvcesasse 939.07 964.48 958.76 
GD :0seesue Foxes mnwaces 169.20 161.23 164.89 
DER: étapicensecevcenttn 227.16 231. 231. 
Sheep and lambs......... 78.54 85.41 80.50 
Sources of supply, per cent: 
Cattle— 
Stockyards ............. 85.30 2.83 83.11 
EET hike arene waraqtaierkes 14.70 17.17 16.89 
Calves— 
Stockyards .......s0s.0. 72.41 73.20 175.80 
ME sieecscaemsaweeoes 27.59 26.80 24.20 
Swine— 
Stockyards ............. 57.00 55.09 56.70 
ee 43.00 44.91 43.30 
Sheep and lambs— 
a 83.50 83.11 81.33 
GEE gh wed cwctscencsvas 16.50 16.89 18.67 
Classification, per cent: 
Cattle— 
ED ih.6.0 «16.5 soe s c0c0n0 6: Be. Se 65 
Bulls and stags ....... 3.91 3.80 4.91 
Cows and heifers...... 38.25 41.94 41.44 
Swine— 
Sows ..............-.-. 50.36 46.65 49.63 
EPS OTTE aS 49.05 52.74 49.71 
Stags and boars........ 0.59 0.61 0.66 
Sheep and lambs— 
ED 5:64 wc ews cueuns ces 2.99 3.73 4.39 
Lambs and yearlings... 97.01 96.27 95.61 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED. 


Livestock prices at Chicago during 
June, 1933, with comparisons: 

June, May, June, 

1933. 1933. 1932. 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALERS. 
Steers— 


550-900 Ibs. 
EE. access vownaseucenes $6.89 $7.06 $ 7.62 
SE a icend ssn canrewnenae 6.02 6.21 7.01 
ae ee 5.10 5.34 6.19 
Sey Sen 4.29 4.63 4.97 
900-1,100 lbs. 
GREED. ccscccvesnetessceee 6.90 7.06 7.71 
DEE 0000600 bectese conned 6.04 6.22 7.06 
MEER osc ncseaceseckee 6 5.15 5.38 6.22 
WEED . és Scceveusmastane 4.32 4.67 5.10 
1,100-1,300 Ibs. 
eee er 8 7.02 7.70 
TN. su<0ssaveacwukeeuunen 6.03 6.26 7.08 
1,300-1,500 Ibs. 
BOD ces <decnkesensaees 6.68 6.64 7.72 
GEE Se cewscrcedseasaiunen 5.90 5.89 7.12 
Heifers— 
550-750 lbs. 
DD. inerccettaewesaniee 5.71 6.51 
— a ae ee 5.21 5.43 5.96 
Common and medium...... 4.19 4.82 
Cows— 
BEY kbcccissapadines sone 3.81 3.80 3.75 
Common and medium...... 3.18 3.35 2.95 
Low cut. and cut......... 2.48 2.68 2.03 
Vealers— 
Good and choice.......... 5.24 - 5.72 6.06 
MEN avewaneeesSenagen 4.41 4.82 5.30 
HOGS. 
Light weight— 
160-180 Ibs.—good & ch.... 4.30 4.56 3.86 
180-200 Ibs.—good & ch.... 4.53 4.69 3.96 
Medium weight— 
200-220 Ibs.—good & ch... 4.59 4.71 3.96 
220-250 Ibs.—good & ch... 4.60 4.71 3.90 
Heavy weight— 
250-290 Ibs.—good & ch... 4.59 4.68 3.79 
290-350 lbs.—good & ch... 4.48 4.63 3.66 
Packing sows (275-550 Ibs.) 
Medium and good......... 3.89 4.16 3.14 


Packer and shipper purchases: 
Average weight, lIbs....... 253 250 
Average Cost ......esce00s $4.49 $4.51 $3.62 


SLAUGHTER LAMBS. 
Lambs— 


90 lbs. down—good & ch.. 7.64 6.38 6.44 
Spring—good & ch........ ones 7.08 pre 
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RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended July 8, 1933: 






































At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended July 8...... 138,000 467,000 212,000 
Previous week .......... 195,000 616,000 273,000 
MEE \otioatas.s Uvgvaa thee 125,000 357,000 290,000 
SE cwebeei dcedeaeeunoun 160,000 443,000 252,000 
BES piss nie 60 ohne eae 130,000 409,000 225,000 
eer 144,000 527,000 206,000 
SE -c coneemoekiehsa sarees 169,000 490,000 214,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: : 

Waosk enlied Jy G. .....ovcccececccgeccesscs 391,000 
Previous week .... .535,000 
err 

BE cc ecvercece 

BE diese cee cneseewth<bansimebestanbar eeu 

BEE nb v6b ere aweee menses sspmegubesseseuan Sep 
rer eee ee ee 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
Week ended July 8...... 108,000 336,000 118, 
Previous week .......... 153,000 449,000 1 
Reon 94, 247,000 159, 
PE 09465-6049 0b 40kes heel 132,000 347,000 178,000 
BED ccwcccescicvevcvedun 105,000 325, 160, 
Sl ccuckhawacaetneaeeen 108,000 409, 146,000 
BE. 0 teks nevecenencanemen 116,000 370,000 162,000 










* Detroit Mich. Cincinnati, Ohio’ Dayton,Ohio Omaha, Neb 
Indianapolis,Ind. LaFayette.Ind. Louisville, Ky. 
Nashville Tenn. Sioux City,lowa Montgomery,Ala. 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, July *S. 





1933, th comparisons, are reported to The Na- 
tional Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.. seoee 3,064 5,089 4,193 
Swift & Co. ... +. 2,684 1,701 4,759 
Morris & Co 1,789 eeee eee, 
Wilson & =. 3,227 4,016 3,005 
1402 
26,846 





Brennan Packing Co., 4,457 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 708 hogs "Boy d, Lanham 
hogs; Hy, A Food! Predacts Corp., 3,896 hogs; 
ing Co., 1,750 hogs. 


Agar Pax 
Total 14,063 cattle; 3,876 calves; 61,305 hogs; 
88,174 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY. 











Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 2,989 3,722 2,525 
Cudahy Pkg. GE. cdeova - 2,461 2,741 4,376 
ee Ge GR ccccccoces 2,018 2,191 2,117 
Swift Sk weseetoeseus 145 15,291 4,527 
eee OR. cccccccces 3,168 3,752 
Independent Pkg. CR est aituw eeee 
Jos. Baum Pkg. Co. .... 512 nene 15 
GUNS cccvcccces eeececes 3, 4,120 1,020 
WE kbd ccawccetdbeess 17,421 31,583 18,332 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
3,900 14,811 2,852 
3,875 1,841 4,773 
540 6,012 
1,352 3,553 1,590 
* _ 10,055 4,196 
4,938 





10 cattle; "Gee. Hoffman Pkg. 
Great Omaha in * , x nga 

oth 14 
Srincota 
, 91 cattle; 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 
Co., 24 cattle; 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 47 cattle; 


cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co., 14 cattle; 
Pkg. Co., 202 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. 











Wilson & Co., 364 catt 

vo ge — cattle and calves, 61,210 hogs, 
13,411 eep. 
E. ST. LOUIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ... 1,531 748 47,003 7,591 
Swift & Co. ...... 2,216 1,682 4,278 65,760 
Morris & Co. ...... 708 921 anes eee 
Hunter Pkg. Co 1,050 ceee 4,495 18 
y Pkg. Co . aeas ves 3,314 ae 
Heil Pkg. anaes a rate nee 2,402 ee 
De seccenseccecs 3,111 382 18,696 957 
GUE. 44268 <vsiendd 8,616 3,683 40,188 14,326 


Not including 2,271 cattle, 2,164 calves, 36,939 
hogs, and 4,954 sheep bought direct. 




















ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Krey Pkg. Co. .... 15 ocee 550 sone 
Laclede Pkg. Co. ... 25 onee 415 
Sieloff Pkg. Co. ... 86 1 902 esse 
American Pkg. . vee eees 446 ecee 
Sokolik Pkg. Co. .. .... 41 ans 34 
DE bboecvoeceds 158 64 1,755 ean 
EE evexidananese 43 80 61 878 
BEGGS weecoccsosee 327 186 4,129 912 
ST. JOSEPH. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

ORE Gh. cccecs 2,238 555 12,513 8,836 
Armour and Co. .... 2,835 629 11,086 4,528 
Ge wccensdovcese 585 9 449 111 
WE «teeckoctcoas 5,658 1,193 24,048 13,475 

SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 1,667 155 14,215 1,804 
Armour and Co +» 1,957 120 14,648 2,024 
Swift & Co. ...... 1,488 90 7,807 2,004 
SE  Ct-nensaceesde 110 30 55 coe 

eae 2,152 ooee «©6244 
WUE wedececteres 7,324 395 38, 969 5,832 
ST. PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co. ... 2,675 2,215 8,944 1,576 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. . 849 1,035 ees eese 
eae MA st wceses 3,556 3,387 13,346 2,358 
United Pkg. Co.  & 78 epee vows 
Ott seecenene 702 2 3,786 10 

BD aebccetccecs . 8,349 349 ~ 6,717 26,076 3,944 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep.. 

Armour and Co -. 1,194 489 5,538 1,567 
eoveve 1,081 532 5,421 980 

Ceoccesccecces 101 22 voee 

Sat enzeee cote , 2,376 376 “4,041 11,187 2,547 


Not including 137 cattle bought direct. 
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WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 




















Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 731 495 4,822 2,221 

Dold Pug i aoe. 480 8 3,669 30 
Wichita D. B. Co... 14 coos ocee 

Dunn-Ostertag ..... ecw eevee cece 

ie, 2 Dold & Sons. 63 eens 405 cove 

Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 67 esee 145 eene 

reer eee. 1,459 503 12,822 2,251 

DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Swit & Cdr. cove - 664 83 1,022 11,978 

Armour and Co..... 402 44 1,260 15,308 

GUD: cecccccoess -- We 128 «41,580 6,729 

Total .cccocccccee 1,000 255 3,862 34,015 

MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
3,545 7,811 134 


Plankinton ‘ie Co. 1,429 
U. D. Co. » me 36 














fil. SER! case owes 

N.Y.B.D.M.Co., N.Y. 60 pea aati ees 

EE ccccssscese 8S 580 100 145 

GEE ccccccs eocees 135 5 59 17 

Betal . cccccecs «+4 2,348 5,952 8,049 921 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Kingan & Co. ..... 1,397 624 15,722 3,717 

Armour and Co. ... 527 167 45 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. owes 
rown Bros. .. 85 19 
Stumpf Bros. igi ence 
Indiana Prov. 19 11 
Schlusser Pkg. 33 coos 
Meier Pkg. +. aaa 84 + 
Ast Wabnlts ...... 8 34 
Maass Hartman Co. 1 6 
ME weave seecsoees 519 127 
Shippers ...... eeeee 13847 1,434 
BD ewdsctdveks 4,035 2,427 

CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Ss. W. Gall ff =. cece econ sigue 278 

Ideal Pkg. © 9 2 459 ame 

E. Kahn's Sons “Co. 1, 7 479 8,854 11,121 

a G. & B. Co. 99 1, ,607 coos 

hrey Pkg. Co. onnw 202 sece 

H. H. Meyer Pkg.Co. 21 «+. 8,828 eon 

A. Sander Pkg. Co. 6 eee 658 eres 

J. Schlacter & Sons. 78 114 sesce 15 

J. & F. Schroth Co. 21 -.-. 8,544 nace 

John F. Stegner ... 235 246 em 44 

Shippers ....ccccoes 27 445 3,124 13,802 

CRED cecivescvvece 792 491 262 472 

i ec tek . 2,392 1,876 22,538 25,792 


Not including 1,266 cattle, 62 calves, 2,203 hogs 
and 766 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATIONS. 
Recapitulation of psckers’ purchases by mar- 


kets for week ended July 8, 1933, with compari- 
sons: 














Cor. 
week, 
1932. 
GE  vvveccesocescsnce 27,091 
— City Hes 
ee Sawean 13,873 
Bast St. Loui 
at. Louis ; — 
t. Joseph .. \, 
Sioux City Sous 
Oklahoma’ City 1,064 
MED ccvtee 1,330 
. svceeees 1,873 
aM ar eam a podtency 6,714 
Milwaukee 2,037 
Indianapolis 4,854 
Cincinnati 2,143 
WOE ecisieemivenersa 91,018 
Chicago .... 51,122 
Kansas City 15,439 
Omaha ..... oe " 47,495 
East St. Loui s% 39,889 
St. Louis .... \ oone 
St. Joseph ....... 29,784 17,134 
Re QUO weocecke dct -. 38,969 54,180 19,080 
a Gl ote cnnates 11,187 11,489 586 
DE wosvccocesecepes 12,822 604 5,202 
Fs oeeaceseces ceseeen 3.862 6,101 7,182 
BME. seccteeccvesctes 26,076 , 095 4.346 
ES 8,049 18,238 4,910 
Indianapolis ............ - 40,797 47,925 ,994 
GD. Svénece cecstacia - 22,538 31,481 12,806 
DORE. i cvs beonceneweute 386,763 450,494 281,135 
GREATS .. ccccccccceccccce 22,718 
ew City .. ° 25,154 
Omaha ....... 28,045 
East St. Louis 14,265 
og” eRe 
St. ~~ A 11,518 
Oe GE wcccesccccesce 10,303 
Oklahoma City 8,172 
MD cccecencceccogece 912 
Rept a 16,474 
BE. BOM covccccccccecs 14,016 
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Milwaukee .......... eeee 921 13a 1,098 

Indianapolis ..........- eo .¥,Gan 8,656 7,544 

GUMCIMNATE 2. coc cccccccccs 25,792 19,052 31,778 

ere 181,583 171,059 186,997 
——_% 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods; 

















RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., July 3..... 8,706 883 32,350 11,041 
Tues., July 4..... Holiday. 
Wed., July 5....20,519 1,964 39,866 8,725 
Thur., July 6.... 3,546 2,204 26,457 5,941 
Fri., July Tovccee Laue 1,146 20,996 7,964 
Sat., July 8...... 500 200 10,000 7,000 
Total this week. .34,480 6,397 129,669 40,671 
Previous week . .43,974 9,530 161,089 50,452 
WORE GOO occscces 707 4,979 1,905 31,407 
Two years ago...41,124 6,074 107,653 56,809 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, 
Mon., July 3..... 3,732 95 3,603 152 
Tues., July 4.. Holiday. 
Wed., July 5.. 5,570 3,124 vce 
Thur., Jay 6. 2,215 ooee 2,819 47 
Fri., July 7...... 582 18 2,525 110 
Sat., July 8...... 100 aaee 500 coos 
Total this week. .12,809 201 12,571 309 
Brevious week ..11,740 168 6,838 1,014 
Year ago ........ 7,357 235 12,895 2,857 
Two years ago... .13,260 57 «27,044 + 11,342 


Total recelts for month and year to July 8, 
with comparisons: 





—July— —— Year. 

1933. Yy932. 1933. 1932. 
Cattle ...... 35,674 29,201 953,464 see 299 
Calves ...... 6,652 5,516 202 254,608 

THORS .cccccs 143,679 95,428 65,908 3, 667, 100 
GREED ccccecs 45,717 34,700 i a 537 1,950,469 

WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
Week ended July 8.$ Hy 4 $ 4. ‘3 $ = $ Hr 

i OK vcccce 35 t 
i932 aces 7:80 ry 90 1.50 6.40 
1931 7.50 6.35 2.15 7.00 
1930 10.15 8.95 2.60 10.35 
1929 14.70 11.00 5.85 14.50 
1928 14.85 10.70 5.75 16.10 





Ay. 1928-1982 ....$11.00 $ 8.40 $ 3.55 $10.85 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 





Cattle. Hogs Sheep. 
*Week ended Jul hes 21,700 117,300 40,400 
Eeayeoen week . 32,234 154,751 49,438 
1932 19, 69,010 28,550 
1931 27,864 80,609 45,467 
1930 24,805 96.786 47,258 
1929 . 21,720 106, 2.640 
WEB cccocccccccccccceccs 27,292 92,460 39,200 


*Saturday, July 8, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ee 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 


*Week ended July 8..129, bang 248 $4.75 $ 4.45 
vious * k 161, 15 4.35 





Previous week ....... 252 4. 
BD ccwescsevccvevccs 81908 252 5.50 4.90 
BL. seqpesvecestebecn ,653 256 7.70 6.35 
eS Perret 119,639 250 9.75 8.95 
peuedelseeeeneaeots 134,208 252 12.00 11.00 
TEED ccceccvseccecsces 123,270 236 11.60 10.70 
Av. 1928-1932 ...... 113,300 249 $9.80 $ 8.40 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago, under federal in- 
spection for week ended July 7, 1933, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ented JORG Fave cccvcvcccccccccccces 138,557 
PROVEGES WEEE ccccccccceccccccceces O60 be 172,999 
WN GE oo cihencciccovsccdates@qrnvecnenes 17,927 
THEE ceucscecees scans ehiedWiebae aden coos Te 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Suplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
July 13, 1933, were as follows: 





Week 
ended, Prev. 
July 13. week. 
Tackers’ purchases ......... «..+. 65,865 47,820 
Direct to packers..... ececccccece 17,462 738,113 
Shippers purchases ...........++++ 14,361 10,174 
WEEE Sdckdbceuehscécncesacenvars 157,688 131,107 

—__g@—_ 
HOG BUYING. 


Does your hog buyer know all he 
should about the hogs he buys? 
Wouldn’t “Pork PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s newest book, be a 
good investment for you? Write for 
information. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1933. 





Cattle. Hogs. 
MicAgO ..+-+eeeees . 500 10,000 
— GIF cccccccccece 25 1,200 
akcs5 cine ne'vens eoet 150 4,000 
St. Louis .....eeeceseeee 200 7,000 
St. Joseph ...cecececsces 50 900 
Sioux City ........ covece 300 4,000 
8 er 500 2,000 
Fort Worth ...... coccce 100 400 
Milwaukee .......eeseees oe cece 200 
BEET cvcccevceseovcocce covsce 700 
Louisville ...... eeceusses 200 700 
DEE. cececesseoceeoeuce 100 1,000 
Indianapolis ............. 100 4,000 
DD ccccteeneseaae 100 600 
DE sccceseeusscteo 100 2,100 
Dn cavedesesencesea<s aaere 300 
Geevelamd ncccccccscccccce cocce e2ee 
FRAVENE  cccccccecccsces ° 200 500 
MONDAY, JULY 10, 1933. 
Chicago ......... eeeeeees 11,000 45,000 
Mameas Clty ccccccccccce 8,500 ¥ 
OMAR ...ccccccccccccces 7,000 15,500 
i MED cecccveccecoecs 3,300 21,000 
BE, FORO co cccccccccccce 1,000 5,500 
Pee GY cccecccseosecs 4,000 10,500 
Tt MEE sesecesecacooce 5,200 6,500 
Wert Werth ..ccccee secne Soa 800 
Milwaukee ....... coseeee 500 1,500 
DEL: 6-0. S6-¥eveecesesbe ° 400 5,000 
Louisville ...ccccccccccce 900 
Wiehten ..ccccccccccce eee 600 2,000 
Indianapolis ............ 800 8,000 
PRENEEER co cccccccccccce 500 3,000 
aT 500 -7,000 
DT scsreovceeee cécce ae 3,900 
DE . stevcqercceoses 400 2,800 
Nashville iiresbereee 800 800 
TUESDAY, JULY 11, 1933. 
Chicago ..... 8,000 30,000 
Kansas City 4,500 5,000 
Omaha .... 6,000 ,000 
St. Louis . 3,500 11,500 
St. Joseph 2,000 6,000 
Sioux City 3,000 6,000 
BE, FOB) .ccccccccccccces 2,000 5,500 
Fort Worth ..........0.. 800 500 
Milwaukee ....ccccccccces 700 1,500 
DORVEP .ccccccccccccccccs 500 1,400 
Louisville ..... Seceveseoe 400 1,000 
MEE seleveveccocesee 700 1,200 
PEREBONS. ccccccccccces 1,500 7,000 
DEED. cocececcccesoss ceens 500 
GERSIMMRTL 2. cccccccccccee 400 3,200 
Buffalo ....... Ceccccccces secce 1,300 
DEEN cccccecesevcece 200 1,400 
BMTENS ccccccccccvccccs 300 1,000 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 1933. 









BE p dcvceedscecenese 8,000 24,000 
Kansas City ‘ ,500 5,000 
Omaha ...... 5,500 8,000 
St. Louis 2,000 9,000 
St. Joseph 1,500 4,500 
Sioux City ,000 5,000 
St. Paul .. 3,500 8,500 
Fort Worth 1,200. 1,100 
Milwaukee 700 2,000 
mver .. 600 800 
Iouisville 300 1,000 
Wichita ... 700 1,000 
Indianapolis 1,100 8,000 
EEE Soda wes ge scchea: eatkira 800 
Cincinnati 700 3,500 
Buffalo 500 8 
Cleveland . 300 1,100 
ER, &s:6's ga cate antnae 600 1,200 
THURSDAY, JULY 18, 1933. 
aed rt datiniaa 8,000 25,000 
Kansas City ............ ,000 5,000 
DP Sane sdbeseeceucees 6,500 14,000 
a pheppperernets 2,200 10,500 
St. ~~ Ti ORivewueieweaip 2,300 8,000 
OD s0¢-cccercccece 4,500 12,000 
Sins oa6aw..o<4ea'ee-o 2,500 5,500 
REL 0.50 650000000. 1,000 900 
NE nx eodawicwedte 700 1,400 
4 a 700 1,900 
SIN Sites orca orn tc 100 800 
EEL bwcbbwakseweesee 200 1,000 
Indianapolis ............. 800 8,000 
eae anand 100 1,000 
SED eiacins Kiccesuic 500 6,000 
Nie ak diaseds aieinigan 100 1,000 
ea soabe hese 200 1,400 
EE Seth scacnewaeox 200 700 
FRIDAY, JULY 14, 1933. 
I 8 la cy 2,000 25,000 
SN COs vsco ce enines 300 4,500 
SE ic od ntneidoonisneer 2,200 13.000 
DED esi acidacaawaalvie 1,000 12,500 
oy rere 1,000 6,000 
Lees 2,000 10,000 
in acd ea Cais aie 2,800 8,800 
a” ipeeonaeasetes: 1,000 1,000 
ES 200 900 
Indianapolis ............. 3,000 8,000 
Sy errr 100 1,500 
BOMOREL oc ccccccece 600 3,800 
ae reaegae 100 1,200 
SE. aia divccips Zacc 200 900 
——— fe 


Watch the Wanted page for 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at four leading Western markets, Thursday, July 18, 1933, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. 


ing pigs excluded). 
















OMAHA, KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 











































Lt. It. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch.... $4.00@ 4.50 $4.00@ 4.60 $3.60@ 4.10 $3.15@ 4.20 $3.50@ 4.25 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch.... 4.35@ 4.60 4.50@ 4.80 x 4.25 3.85@ 4. 3.7 4.45 
(180-200 lbs.) gd-ch.......... 50@ 4.65 4.70@ 4.95 4.25@ 4.40 4.25@ 4.60 4.25@ 4.40 
Med. wt. (200-220 lbs.) gd-ch.... 460@ 4.70 4.85@ 5.00 435@ 4.50 4 4.60 4.35@ 4.40 
(220-250 lbs.) gd-ch........... 4. 4.75 485@ 5.00 4.35@ 4.50 4.4 4.60 4.35@ 4.40 
vy. wt. Ibs.) gd-ch... 4 4.75 4.85@ 5.00 4.3 4.40 4.35@ 4.60 4.25@ 4.40 
(290-350 lbs.) gd-ch........... 4. 4.70 4.85@ 5.00 4.25@ 440 4.25@ 4.45 4.10@ 4.35 
Pkg. sows (275-500 lbs.) med-ch. 4.10@ 4.35 3.95@ 4.10 38. 4.00 3.75@ 3.90 3.80@ 3.90 
(350-425 Ibs.) good........... 3. 4.20 3.85@ 4.00 3. 3.90 3.60@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.90 
(325-550 Ibs.) good........... 3.75@ 4.00 3.8 3.95 3. 3.85 3.40@ 3.60 3.45@ 3.70 
275-550 Ibs.) good........... . 4.00 3.75@ 3.90 3. 3.75 3.35@ 3.60 6.40@ 3.85 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch.... 3.25@ 4.00 2.75@ 3.75  .......... 2. 3.25 3.25@ 3.50 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs exc.) 4.60-258 lbs. 4.71-219 lbs. 4.28-264 lbs. 4.43-230 lbs. ......... e 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (550-900 LBS.): 
Choice 6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.00 6.35@ 6.85 6.15@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 
Good ..... 5.75@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.35 5.40@ 6.15 5. 5.75 
Medium 5.00@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.40 4.25@ 5.00 
Common 3.50@ 5.25 3.50@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS): 
Choice . eccccsees 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.35@ 6.85 6.15@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 
| SE a ee trie hi ee 5.75@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.35 5.40@ 6.15 5.00@ 5.75 
BNE, -v.. Sawuhecawdouasekeila 5.25@ 6.00 4. 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.40 4.25@ 5.00 
IE as cliucinsduinesaie-uvenien 37 5.25 8.50@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.50 3.25@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.25 

STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.): 

Choice pak wares 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 635@ 6.85 6.15@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 
Good ... 5.75@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.35 ret 6.15 5.00@ 5.75 
eee 500g 6.00 4.5 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.40 4.25@ 5.00 

STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.): 

Choice 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.00 
Good 18 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 5. 4 6.10 5 108 6.15 4 og 5.50 
HEIFERS (750-900 LBS.): 
0 eee ee ers 5.75@ 6.25 5.75@ 6.50 5 oo 5.65 5.35@ 6.15 5.00@ 5.70 
ET 3p 000800¢000n0uabesese ese 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.75 4.85@ 5.25 4.85@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 
ED ‘egiccidhtawcddaieeaneeabe 3.25@ 5.50 3.00@ 5.25 3 70 4.85 2.75@ 4.85 3.00@ 4.50 
COMMON ..ccccccccccccccccccce 5. A GMB sn ccccccese 4.75@ 5.35 4.75@ 5.85 4.50@ 5.70 

COWS: 

C- cavctionerewenewsensecn’ 3.00@ 5.50  .....00-.. 8.25@ 4.75 2.75@ 4.85 3.00@ 4.50 

WEE woccccscenbeocerssocecses 3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 3.75 70 4.25 3.15@ 3.75 3. 3.50 
Com-med. ..... ecccccsccccesee§ 2.759@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 2.75@ 3.25 2.35@ 3.15 2.50@ 3.00 
Low cutter and cutter.........  1.75@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.75 2.00@ 2.75 1.65@ 2.35 1.50@ 2.50 

BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 

MEME Svceconeiieee wees. 38.50@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.00 3.00@ 3.75 3.25@ 3.50 2.50@ 3.65 
Cul-med. ..cccccccsccece ecseee 2.90@ 4.10 2.50@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.40 2008 3.25 3256 3.65 

VEALERS: 

GeeE-CRCO cccccccccccccccccce 5.00@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.50 4.5 5.50 5.50 
MEE: necenedeee sivas Staenkee 4.00@ 5.00 3.25@ 4.25 3 50g 4.50 3. 4.50 3 00g 4.00 
Cul-med. ...ccccceccccceecceee 3.00@ 4.00 2.00@ 3.25 2.50@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 

CALVES (250-500 LBS.): : 

GOOd-Cholcs § .crcccccccccccccecs 3.75@ 4.50 4.75@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 4.25@ 5.00 3.00@ 4.00 
GET, cccccccencccesccevscs 2.75@ 3.75 2.75@ 4.75 38.00@ 4.00 2.00@ 4.25 ert 4 3.00 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs. 

LAMBS: 

(90 Ibs. down) gd-ch.......... 6.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.25 7 508 8.25 

GOMNOG,  ccccveccewvcesoveses 3.75@ 6.75 3.50@ 7.00 4.50@ 6.75 4.00@ 6.75 4.50@ 7.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

90-110 Ibs. WOR. coscvcssene 4.00@ 4.65 4.75@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 4.75@ 5.35 5. 

Medium - ws evccccccccccs 3.00@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.75 3.50@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 3.25@ 5.00 

EWES: 

0-120 Ibs. Bn cescrccedes 1.75@ 2.75 2.25@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.00 1.50@ 2.25 1.75@ 2.25 
(990-150 tee.) Oech ekeeegt ane 1.25@ 2.25 et 2.50 1.25@ 1.75 1.25@ 2.00 1.25@ 2.25 
(All weights) com-med......... @ 1.7% 1. ) 2.25 75@ 1.50 -75@ 1.50 75@ 1.75 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS a. -™ Peeeagedices 11,187 11,489 Bf 

Special reports to The National Provisioner show oe bs ‘ 
the number of livestock slaughtered at 15 centers yw ijwaukee 
for the week ended July 8, 1933, with compari- 
sons: ME. Scicces sco avanicn 

CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, pana Gity . 

a ee ee rae 23:170 26.598 28.079 
ORICRBO .. cr cccccvcccvce 14,0638 30.768 20,451 Bast St. Loui 14,326 28,509 13,059 
Bere 17,421 18,338 11,267 St. Joseph 13,364 4,206 11,518 
ER ah cdindninn Seat 12.801 23:081 12.261 Sioux City 6,299 5,372 092 
Se Bs. BOND. ccconcess - 12,299 le 8,657 Wichita ... 2,251 1,917 912 
ee E. Nivé cacnesesens 6,416 7,672 RR a RRR RR RRR eee. x 8,250 cokes 
PEED ~ernerhevceaee 5,573 11,192 4,128 Philadelphia - 5,785 6,997 T1717 
. ESR 1,962 1,883 1,526 Indianapolis ............. 3,977 4.936 957 
DS cctaccucwene Geaae 5,085 +... New York & Jersey City. 60,106 67,829 60,428 
po ee 1,404 1,549 1,467 OkYahoma City -. 2,547 2,639 3,172 
Indianapolis ............. 1,421 1,483 1,404 Cincinnati . 7,517 6,472 7, 
New York & Jersey City. 8,727 9.698 7,524 Denver .. 1,929 3,625 , 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,554 5,575 1,803 St. Paul .. 3,934 2,909 occe 
EY 6/0.5)-91-050-0 euleippee 2,495 3,169 8.014 Milwaukee .......cccccce 905 1,275 cove 
ET. veo <ccicenencetece 1,113 2,127 1,783 
3 Fees 7,647 11,935 NE oiinis 8d ckadcsccun 202,616 255,024 197,031 
WENO cccccccccceces 2,199 2,538 

~~ —fo—-— 
WE 34sc004eccmesaaae 99,095 156,086 79,932 
andi NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 

IE Saino ciwnges need seni 149,570 65.406 Receipts of livestock at New York 
Manes OY .... 0.00000. 81.588 29,361 15,489 markets for week ended July 8, 1933: 
Hast St. Louts........... 40,188 70,747 19,670 Cattle. Calves. Hogs, Sheep. 
Ree 23,821 .784 13,088 Jersey City ........ 189 «67,808 4,045 27,683 
eee 85.558 52,352 7,188 Central Union ..... 1,947 1,231 ---. 8,439 
. iPass 12,822 9.887 C580 Wow Tere ..ccccece 1,801 3,462 7,355 5,297 
ED. einsts 0kne6um 666) ae tes 10,291 egies iain 

Philadelphia ............ 14.845 18,046 15,480 er 6,937 12,501 11,400 41,419 
Indianapolis eateniinamde --. 20,808 29,467 11,461 Previous week ..... 7,966 13,573 16,106 76,283 
New York & Jersey City. 32,251 34,241 35,001 Two weeks ago 6,926 10,614 16,027 67,832 
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Chicago Section 


é Frank A. Kohrs, secretary-treasurer, 
Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia., was 
a Chicago visitor this week. 


W. R. Sinclair, vice-president, Kingan 
& Company, Indianapolis, Ind., was 
making calls in Chicago during the 
week. ° 

Fred Fuller of Des Moines, Iowa, 
well-known in packing house circles, 
has been visiting in the city with 
Charlie Wightman. 


W. R. McClayton of the W. B. Cassell 
Co., Baltimore, Md., is in Chicago with 
his family taking in A Century of 
Progress exposition. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann, head of the 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales Co., re- 
turned last week from a visit to New 
York and Eastern points. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 19,012 cattle, 7,337 
calves, 51,501 hogs, 35,134 sheep. 


D. W. Awtry, well-known curing and 
sausage expert, is now in charge of 
the pork and sausage departments of 
the Grayson-Owen Packing Co., Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Charles S. Rauh and D. J. Martinet 
of E. Rauh & Sons, Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Ray C. Ellis, of the Hopkins Fer- 
tilizer Co., New Albany, Ind., were Chi- 
cago visitors this week. 


James G. Cownie, of the Jacob Dold 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was in Chi- 
cago this week attending a meeting 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 


T. A. Jones, Paducah, Ky., sausage 
manufacturer, called at the offices of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER last Sat- 
urday prior to leaving for home after 
taking in A Century of Progress. 


Meyer Lofkowitz and other former 
associates, Cleveland, Miss., have 
formed The Valley Provision Co., and 
will handle Rath Packing Company’s 
account and buy on the Chicago Board. 


Word has been received from David 
Radersky that he has _ severed his 
former connection and has started his 
own business in Philadelphia, Pa., under 
me name of the Sterling Boneless Beef 

0. 


Benjamin Weil, of the Weil Packing 
Co., Evansville, Ind., was badly injured 
in an automobile accident near Wauke- 
gan, Ill., on Sunday while en route 
with his family to Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
They were taken to the Victory Me- 


morial hospital in Waukegan. Mr. 
Weil is 85 years of age. 


The third group of Armour prize 
winning salesmen in president T. G. 
Lee’s sales and promotion contest ar- 
rived in Chicago this week. They are: 
R. W. Heath, San Francisco, Calif.; 
J. C. Schmidt, i mm: ¥.. me. 
Walker, Waukegan, Ill.; K. P. Beach, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; L. W. Walberton, 
Butte, Mont.; R. R. Sellers, Kansas 
City, Kan.; F. L. Gilbert, Omaha, Neb.; 
and J. G. Boylan, St. Louis, Mo. Their 
time in the city was devoted to A 
Century of Progress exposition and 
visiting the general offices of Armour 
and Company. 


——-+*% ---— 
MAYONNAISE MAKERS’ CODE. 


(Continued from page 20.) 
ment, and limits cooperative advertising 
by members to newspaper advertising. 

Basic minimum prices to retailers for 
products of the mayonnaise industry 
are based monthly on fluctuating costs 
of vegetable oils and eggs, and on a 
delivered basis. Sales and other taxes 
will be added to these minimums. 

Discounts also are standardized by 
the code, and provision is made that 
sales shall be stopped to retailers or 
wholesalers who promote drastic price 
cuts. The code prohibits unfair trade 
practices, including secret rebates, secret 
allowances or concessions of any kind, 
imitation of styles or trade names, the 
giving of premiums, the making of un- 
true statements, mislabeling or mis- 
branding, false invoicing, and the com- 
pelling of a retail merchant to purchase 
a group of products outside of the 
mayonnaise industry as a condition to 
purchase of more products of the indus- 
try. 

The mayonnaise manufacturers elected 
the following new officers of the 
Mayonnaise Institute to assume office 
upon approval of their code by the 
Government: — President, Jay Gould, 
The Best Foods, Inc., New York City; 
vice presidents, W. D. Kennedy, EI- 
Food Products, Dallas, Tex., and Sam- 
uel G. Domash, Conway Import Co., 
Inc., New York City; executive vice 
president, W. F. L. Tuttle, New York 
City. Headquarters of the Institute 
will be continued at 114 East 32nd st., 
New York City. 

The following were elected to become 
members of the new Institute’s execu- 
tive committee: G. C. Pound, Kraft- 
Phenix Cheese Corp., Chicago; W. E. J. 
Moore, Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., New York; B. S. Pearsall, B. S. 
Pearsall Butter Co., Elgin, Ill.; Ellis R. 
Meaker, Ivanhoe Foods, Inc., Auburn, 
N. Y., and Messrs. Kennedy, Domash, 
and Gould. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS MERGE, 


What is termed the “world’s biggest 
food association” was formed at At- 
lantic City last week when the Na. 
tional and American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Associations merged. The wholesalers 
expect that within 60 days 90 per cent 
of the wholesale grocers of the United 
States will be included in the mem- 
bership. 


The tentative name of the new or- 
ganization is the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association. The 
new organization will have a full slate 
of officers and a governing board con- 
sisting of 12 vice-presidents, one from 
each federal reserve district in the 
United States, 12 executive committee- 
men, all of the past presidents of both 
the National and the American Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, and a small 
executive board of seven or eight mem- 
bers. 

J. H. McLaurin, president of the 
American Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, will be chairman of the board, 
Milton W. Griggs, president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
will continue as president of the new 
association and M. L. Toulme as secre- 
tary. Headquarters will be in New 
York City. The new organization now 
has an approximate membership of be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 wholesalers who 
do approximately 70 per cent of the 
entire business of the country. 

The American is the oldest wholesale 
organization in the field, having been 
formed about 42 years ago, and in- 
cluded in its membership primarily the 
wholesalers in the South. The National 
was formed a few years later, includ- 
ing principally the larger wholesalers 
in the East, Central and Far West. 
It is believed that the merger is par- 
ticularly timely in view of the need 
for the entire industry to get together 
to formulate a code of fair competi- 
tion. 


— —fe----— 
ANTI-TRUST LAWS STILL GOOD. 


Until industries have complied with 
the provisions of either the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act or the National 
Industrial Recovery Act they are liable 
to the provisions of the anti-trust laws, 
according to a recent statement of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace. Point- 
ing out that complaints of actual boosts 
in the price of bread which reached 
the Department of Agriculture would 
be turned over to the Department of 
Justice, he said: 


“So far as the Agricultural Adjust- 
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ment Act is concerned, it is not inter- 
preted by this department as affording 
any exemption from the anti-trust laws 
until industries come under the act in 
the regular manner with the marketing 
agreements. 


“Concerted action by business men 
to fix prices or take other steps which 
would have been illegal under the anti- 
trust acts are still illegal until pro- 
posed steps in that direction have been 
formally approved by the department 
as marketing agreements or industry 
codes. Marketing and price agree- 
ments made on the part of farmers’ 
cooperative marketing associations, 
such as the fluid milk markets, are 
exempt from anti-trust action, under 
the Capper-Volstead Act and therefore 
are not covered by this statement.” 


Continuing, the Secretary said: “The 
Agricultural Adjustment Act did not 
repeal the anti-trust laws. It did sus- 
pend those laws only under specific 
conditions, as follows: 


“(1) Presentation of a marketing 
agreement by the concerns in an indus- 
try. 

“(2) Public hearings on such pro- 
posed agreement by the Secretary. 


“(3) Formal approval of the agree- 
ment, as modified to meet the Secre- 
tary’s requirements. and accepted by 
the concerns affected. 


“(4) Signing of the agreement by 
the Secretary in the form approved.” 
ee 
WOULD FIX BUTTER PRICES. 


Setting the price of butter each week 
in the principal markets of the country 
is to be the function of a price-fixing 
committee of 10 members provided for 
in the proposed trade agreement sub- 
mitted by the butter industry to ad- 
Ministrators of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. 

The industry also voted to ask Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace to em- 
ploy his drastic licensing powers in en- 





forcing trade agreements made by the 
industry. 

Two committees were appointed at 
the conference which was held in 
Washington, D. C., one an industry 
committee and the other a production 
control committee. Later these com- 
mittees are to be replaced by a dairy 
coordinating committee. 

It would be the function of the but- 
ter price-fixing committee each week 
to set the minimum prices on the Chi- 
cago and New York markets and at 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
This committee, which was proposed 
by J. R. Clark of Swift & Company, 
would consist of five members to be 
appointed by the American Association 
of Creamery Butter Manufacturers and 
five by the National Co-operative Milk 
Producers Federation. The committee, 
to be known as the “butter council,” 
would fix the weekly wholesale base 
prices after considering the factors of 
market movement, supply and demand. 


Another provision of the code gov- 
erned butter sales. This would outlaw 
the paying of secret rebates or con- 
cessions by a creamery or distributor 
to retailers; giving of advertising al- 
lowances except reimbursement of the 
purchaser for the actual cost of ad- 
vertising the seller’s brand of butter; 
use of articles sold by retailers at loss; 
and guaranteeing prices to customers 
regardless of a market decline. 


asia 
ALLBRIGHT-NELL IN FRISCO. 


Announcement is made of the open- 
ing of an office in San Francisco, Calif., 
by The Allbright-Nell Co., manufac- 
turers of packing house equipment, 5323 
S. Western boulevard, Chicago, Ill. It 
is located at 111 Sutter st., and is in 
charge of A. E. Kaeslin. 

For the past ten years Mr. Kaeslin 
has been in charge of the New York 
office of The Allbright-Nell Co. and is 
well known to packers throughout the 
country. In its new western office, the 
company will maintain a sales and sales 
engineering service, equipped to layout 
buildings or departments. 





VOLUNTARY CHAIN INSTITUTE. 


Voluntary chain organizations have 
formed a National Voluntary Group In- 
stitute, with J. Frank Grimes of the 
Independent Grocers Alliance as tem- 
porary chairman. It is understood that 
organization plans call for the admis- 
sion to membership of every voluntary 
organization in the country, provided 
it does a real job of merchandising the 
products of its members. Present at 
the organization meeting were impor- 
tant executives from the four large 
voluntary organizations — Independent 
Grocers Alliance, Red and White, Clover 
Farms and Nation Wide Stores. A code 
of fair competition has been drafted 
to meet the requirements of the ad- 
ministration recovery acts. A meeting 
to perfect the organization is planned 
for the near future. This will .be held 
in New York. 

= 
AUGUST LUER IS KIDNAPED. 


News of the kidnaping of August 
Luer, veteran packer and banker, of 
Alton, Ill., on the night of July 10, 
shocked the entire industry. “Uncle 
August” Luer, 87 years of age, and one 
of the pioneer packers of the Middle 
West, is beloved wherever he is 
known, both in the industry and by his 
townspeople. He was_ seized _ while 
alone in his home with his aged wife, 
and up to last reports no contact had 
been made with the kidnapers. His son, 
Carl Luer, head of the Luer Bros. 
Packing Co., and O. S. Catt, sales man- 
ager of the company, were actively in 
charge of efforts to get in touch with 
the kidnapers. 

os 
GETTING GRAIN IN LARD. 

A fine grain in lard is desirable. How 
can the packer get it? “Pork PACckK- 
ING,” tells how. Write to The National 
Provisioner for information about this 
latest text book for the pork packer. 
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CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
July 13, 1 3 


REGULAR HAMS. 





Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
ee. cachet eee 10% 10% 10% 
DPE cccceccecees 10 10% 10% 
sot Seon need 10 10% 10% 
BEND ccccccccccce 10 ae 10% 
10-16 range....... 10 osee 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
BID co ccccsescces 10% 10% 11% 
1B-2D ccccccccccss 10 11 11% 
BOBS cccccecccccs 10 11 11% 
16-22 range....... 10% . ses 
weg HAMS. 
Sweet Pickled 
a.m Standard. Fancy. 
BOTD  cccccceccces 11% 11 11% 
BEPED wescccecdece 11 11% 11% 
MED ¢cceseccooes ll 11% 11% 
BEES cccccccccces 11% 11% 1% 
SEE secuanskeabae 10% 11 11% 
BO-BD no ccccccccece 10 10% 11% 
SE astee cwkewes 9 914 ae 
SEBS  ccccccccccse 8% 84 
EMEP sctecseccoes 7% 8 
BOGS cecvcceccece 7 7% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh. Shank. 
5% 5% 6% 
5 5% 6 
5 5% 5% 
4% 5% 5% 
4% 5% 5% 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
Sq. Sdls. S.P. Dry Cured 
BO - ceccececccees 9 9 9% 
BED ccccececcece 9 9 94 
BOE. cvdececvcose 9 8% 9% 
BE cvcesceeccese 8% 8% 

BED vecccecesete 85% 8% 8% 
BOD  weceedusenee 81g 8 8% 
D. S. BELLIES 

Clear Rib 
Standard Fancy. 
BE aceccececess 8% arer “ene 
BPED cccveseccece 8% 8% enn 
IN cis cicadas 8g 85g ene 
SE xeseescoeess 81% 85g, 1% 
SE ‘ade dcibeweee 8 814 7% 
SED ccccececence 7% 7% 
SME ccccceceeses 7% 1% 
GP cccceccceeve 7% ™% 
BED .wecarscccces 7% 7% 
D. 8S. FAT BACKS 
oxport 
Standard Trim. 
DE gaddavdsbedresistececveees 5% 5% 
BEE @uéebbesenecoccecaeeresos 5% 55% 
BS hinuu dil cuducrnadcodaaen ced 5% 5% 
PT grndewesedeedveseeestaene 55% 5% 
BEE Occcsoccsccvccéceevevecee 5% 6% 
SE Sacbescaneseerossenedeces 6 6% 
BEE ta ccedsccdecucencuceesese 6% 6% 
OTHER D. 8S. MEATS. 
Extra Short Clears............ 35-45 7%n 
Extra Short Ribs............. 5-45 7%4n 
0 ”"— eee 6-8 5 
SE BENEED cccecccesecccesee 4-6 5 
SE SE sv caeevesceccteooews 4, 
Green Square Jowls........... 5 
Green Rough Jowls............ 4% 
LARD. 
Prime oteam, Cagh.......ccccccccscccccces 7.524ax 
PM, MND. o v0 rvccegcecedvoencesed 6. 
Refined, in export boxes—N. Y........... 7.80 
POOTETEE, Th CEBTOER. 2. cccccccccccccccccse 8.37% 
MW DERE cccccccccccescvccccsccccccceses 6.6214 





FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1933. 


Open High. Low. Close 
LARD— 
uly ... 6.97% 7.12% bs 97% 7.12% 
Sept. 7.20-25 7.52 7.20 -50ax 
Oct. 7.40 7.67 7.40 7.65ax 
Nov. 7. 80 7.80ax 
Dec. 7.6214-67% %. 92% 7.6214 7.87% 
GR. cee cone oven 8.20b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ‘ ee nas 7.70n 
Sept . 8.05 8.20 8.05 8.20 
Oct. ... 8.25 eves eee 8.35b 
MONDAY, JULY 10, 1933. 
LARD— 
ME +00 seas a cone 7.50n 
pt. - 7.50 7.82% 7.50 7.82% 
Oct. 7.65-7.62% 7.92% 7.62% 7.92% 
Nov - 7.90 8.10 7.90 8.10b 
Dec. . 7.8744-7.85 8.30 7.85 8.20-8.22% 
Jan +. 8.35 9.00 8.32% 9.00 
CLEAR BELLIED 
July ... 7.75 8.20 7.75 8.20n 
Sept. 8.30 8.70 8.25 8.70 
ct. 5 8.95 8.45 8.90 
TUESDAY, JULY 11, 1933 
LARD— 
CS rar ee gees 7.8214n 
Sept. .. 7.90-8.00 8.15 7.90 8.15ax 
Oct. 8.00-8.25 8.32% 8.00 8.30-8.32% 
Nov 8.37% 8.37% 8.25 8.25 
Dec. ... 8.35-8.40 8.60 8.35 8.55b 
Jan. . 9.50-9.55 9.55 9.00 9.00ax 
CLE AR. BELLIES— 
mn 6st aekn a ie 8.50n 
Sept. .. 8.70-8.75 9.05 8.07% 8.87144b 
Oct. ... 8.97% 9.30 8.35 9.20 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 1933. 
LARD— 
| fone eee eves 7.65n 
Sept 8.20-8.15 8.22% 7.65 7.95 
Oct. 8.40-8.45 8.4714 1.72% 8.15ax 
Nov. ... 8.47% 8.47% 8.25 8.25ax 
Dec. 8.60-8.75 8.75 8.20 8.40 
Jan. 9.15 9.15 8.70 8.95b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
et eae ‘pee sn 8.3714n 
Sept. .. 8.87% 8. 8714 8.40 8.75ax 
Oct. ... 9.12% 9.12% 8.70 90 
THURSDAY, JULY 13, 1933. 
LAR 
GARG woe cece aes 7.55n 
Sept. .. 8.05-8.10 8. 12% 7.82% 7. 
Oct. - 8.20-8.30 8.30 8.00 8.05 
Nov. ... 8.35 8.35 8.10 8. 
Dec. - 8.50-8. 8.65 8.30 8.30-8.35 
Jan. - 8.97% 9.00 8.75 8. 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July - 8.12% er cece 8.12% 
Sept 8.75 8.75 8.55 8.55b 
Oct. 9.05 9.05 8.80 8.80ax 
FRIDAY, JULY 14, 1933. 
LARD— 
July . 7.40 7.57% 7.40 7.5744b 
Sept. ... 7.75-7.72% Hy rth 7.72% 7.92% 
Oct. ... 7.95 07% 7.90 8.07% 
WUOW.. coe seve coos 8.15n 
Dec. - 8.35 8.40 8.25 8.40ax 
Jan. - 8.85 8.9214 8.85 8.9214 
CLEAR BELLIDS— 
July - 8.00 8.12% 8.00 -12%4b 
Sept - 8.50 8.50 8.40 8.4744ax 
Oct. - 8.80 8.80 8.75 8.75ax 





Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom.; —, split. 





ANIMAL OILS. . 


Prime edible lard oil. 
Prime inedible ° 
PEE “waccocceees eae 
Prime winterstrained ......... eee 
Extra winterstrained .......... ee 
Extra lard of] .........eeeee0s ° 
Extra No. 1 

No. 1 lard ofl. .......cceccceeeees coce 


PS 


Cee e weer eeeeeeeee 


ABDDODOOO 


20° neatsfoot .....ccccccccccccccscccces 
Pure neatsfoot .......... occececcesore e 
Special neatsfoot . Cedeeeevecedeqecesscen 
Extra neatsfoot ...... ceccccceece ccceee 
Bes BS BORE. ccccccccccecccesceccses 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. pwd gallon. Barrels con 
about 50 gals. each. ces are for oil in barrels. 


Callas 


SDNdHN599599999 
9300 00 Go 9-3-3 


BaF SR BAF BE 


g 





COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. .$ 
Oak pork barrels, black 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1. 
galv. iron 


1. 

1 

Oak pork barrels, 1 
White oak ham tierces............ ° > 
2 





Red oak lard tierces...........+-+++ 
White oak lard tierces............. 


July 15, 1933, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended July 8, 1933: 
——Week ended—— im i 
ba A 8, ~~) ae #7 July za 
M ibs. Mibs. M Ibs. uh 





HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 

TOE vec ccccceces 1,686 957 2,032 39,209 
To Belgium ........ cece eoee ecee 
United Kingdom .... 1,650 912 1,985 35,250 
Other Europe ...... ees eee 28 462 
CU. Kcccegesscccce 30 40 1 1,637 
Other countries .... 6 5 10 166 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 

Beth ce veceecoces 182 670 486 9,038 
To Germany ........ eoee 40 esee 8iT 
United Kingdom 77 302 327 2,70 
Other Europe - 588 208 156 = 2,830 
GHD. . ocvescvceccces 30 119 2 21% 
Other countries .... 22 1 1 948 

PICKLED PORK. 
PeeTere rere 203 7 13 6,185 
To ‘United Kingdom. 69 ecee 3 689 
Other Europe ...... ses eee 2 386 
OS eee 20 26 7 701 
Other countries .... 114 51 1 4,379 
LARD. 

TORR | vacccccesese 5,518 5,622 4,802 314,32 
To Germany ........ 260 862,012 25 78,389 
Netherlands ........ osee ecee 26,097 
United Kingdom .... 4,806 2,759 3,795 157,086 
Other Europe ...... 173 421 186 18,152 
CD cetatereeesoas 249 226 448 6,604 
Other countries .... 30 204 348 30,568 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended July 8, 1933. 









Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, pork, Lard, 
M ibs. MIibs. MIbs. M Ibs, 
Total -. 1,686 182 203 = «5,518 
Boston .. e onan cone sss 143 
Detroit . 665 29 8 1,501 
Port Huron . 789 32 81 1,637 
Key West ..... a4 30 coce 94 eves 
New Orleans ....... 6 31 20 279 
WO BORE .cccccee - 90 eooe LG 
Baltimore .......... ° cece eoee 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibe. 
United Kingdom (total) ..... oeen “<a vi 
EAVGRPOE occcccccccccce - 822 
London ... 621 
Manchester — ones 
GE duis dictheccageeese 203 cose 
Other United Kingdom............. 504 4 
Lard, 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
Germany — ecctecnes esecreonnekeueens 260 
PEE cveccequecesescecse ececcceccesocces 246 
WEE cccacvcheseccecee occ cccccccccccccceces 4 


*Corrected to May 31, 1933, to include all ports. 
+Exports to Europe only. 


CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. 
Nitrite of soda, Y ww 100 Ibs. delivered 9.10 
to 4 . deliveries.) 
(5 or more bbis., $8.95 per 100 
Ibs. delivered.) 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. eee, t. ae%. R. F.3 
Dbl. refined granul 


noe 5.00 
cocces F 
cooee T 


Pere eee eeeseeeessesee 


Large 
Bbl. weal. geen. nitrate of soda.... 35% 3.2% 
Less than 25. bbl. lots, 4c more. 


Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 

















aL. «en exeeees ssonsscrossssecraasenas 
um, renee nm, f.0.b. 
bulk na cece nee 
Rock, carlots, “per “ton, ‘f.o.b: Chicago. ... +» 8.70 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

DN. 5.00ds~kncequntectheseuckesee @3.60 
Second sugar, 90 basis escece None 
Syrup testing, 63 to 65 combined su- 

crose and invert, New York...... @ 42 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). @4.70 
Packers’ curing oe... b ny Ib. bags, 

f.0.b. Reserve, a8 ; , et @4.20 
Packers’ curing s 350 Tb. bags, 

f.0.b. Reserve, .o% "less 2%...... @4.10 

SPICES. 

Th basis f.o.b. oz 

(These prices are is f.0 cage.) ‘ 
Ec cncntanrecsedande gicutene ber 8 
‘Cineamon penidecddueckdaderdbaaa ae 16 
ET Bint ccundundncwaceneeneseds 18% 16 
EE ene reset 8% 
Dh ciksnwwaiaesGeusdsedoce Ke 15 
BE UE ccncncccnccedvedeceee Ue 124 
EE, TUNE « cuccvancvcsancsegced 15 1™% 











July 


wH( 


Prime nat! 
400- 600 
600- 800 
800-1000 

Good natin 
400- 600 
600- 800 
800-1000 

Medium st 
400- 600 
600- 800 
800-1000 

Heifers, ¢ 

Cows, 

Hind quar 

Fore quar 


Steer loins 
Steer loins 
Steer loins 
Steer shor 
Steer shor 
Steer shor 
Steer loin 
Steer loin 
Cow loins 
Cow short 
Cow loin 
Steer ribs 
Steer ribs 
Steer ribs 
w ribs, 
Cow ribs. 
Steer roun 
Steer roun 
Steer roun 
Steer chuc 
Steer chuc 
Steer chuc 
Cow roun 
Cow chuck 
Steer plat 
edium p 
Briskets, 
Steer nave 
Cow navel 
Fore shan 
Hind shan 
Strip loins 
Strip loins 
Sirloin bu 
Sirloin bu 


Rump but 
Flank ste¢ 
Shoulder « 
Hanging — 
Insides, gr 
Outsides, 

Knuckles, 


Brains (p 
Hearts .. 
Tongues | 
Sweethrea 
Ox-tail. p 
Fresh trip 
Fresh trip 
Livers .. 
Kidneys, 


Medium 1 


Brains, es 
Sweetbrea 
Calf liver: 


Choice ne 
M 


Lamb kid: 


Heavy sh 
Light she 
eavy sa 
Lent” ond 
vy fo 
Light for 
Mutton le 
Mutton lo 
Mutton st 
Sheep tor 
Sheep hea 





2s 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 
Prime native steers— July 12, 1933. 
eqtuesetsedcaos 11% iy 
BOD .ccccccccccces 11 i 
>. euviectvececess 9%@ 9% 
Good native steers— 
EIEN ie 0sdsecedense 9% @10% 
 f eae 9 @ 9% 
eee 8%@ 9% 
Medium steers— 
OS —?—— aE 9 @ 9% 
EEE sevdevcvesctee 8%@ 9 
SEED cascvccvesseces : 84@ 8% 
Heifers, good, 400-600... 9 11 
Cows, 400-600 .......... 6 @ 6% 
Hind quarters, choice. . @16 
Fore quarters, choice... @ 8 
Beef Cuts. 
Steer loins, prime........ @22 
Steer loins, No. 1........ @i9 
Steer loins, No. 2........ @18 
Steer short loins, prime.. @29 


Steer short loins, No. 1.. @25 
Steer short loins, No, 2.. @24 
Steer loin ends, (hips).. @14 
Steer loin ends, No, 2.... @13 








DT Deaedcccwewe es @13 
Cow short loins ......... @14 
Cow loin ends (hips).... @12 
Steer ribs, prime.. : @13 
Steer ribs, No. 1. 4 @13 
Steer ribs, No. : @l1 
Cow ribs, No. 2.. @ 6% 
Cow ribs, No. @ 6 
Steer rounds, @10% 
Steer rounds, ee @10% 
Steer rounds, No. 2. @10 
Steer chucks, prime @ 6% 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @ 6 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @ 5% 
DLE Codevcscscce @ 9 
GaP GHRORD 2 cccccccccccs @ 6 
SY MOOD. ciccecocescc @ 5% 
Medium plates .......... @ 3% 
ie Ee ere @11 
Steer navel ends......... @ 2% 
Cow navel ends.......... @ 3 
Fore shanks ............ @ 6 
Hind shanks ............ @ 4 
Strip loins. No. 1, bnis... @40 
Strip loins, No. 2........ @35 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @20 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @17 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @55 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @50 
MN WEED bcccccccccce @15 
MT svccwcoceeee @14 
Shoulder clods .......... @ 8% 
Hanging tenderloins ... @ 5% 
Insides, green. 6@8 Ibs.. @10 


Outsides. green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. @ 8% 


Beef Products. 





Brains (per Ib.)......... @ 5 
EE ba8eesseeee aewvaws @ 5 
REE dich 6.0 eke aaceu-siee @16 
Sweethreads ............ @15 
Ox-tall, per ID.......ccc @5 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @ 3% 
— Lo, i eee @ 8 
$60b64s00004 06000 @14 
awe. a ate crarmatace @9 
Veal. 
Choice carcass .......... 9 @10 
Good carcass ...........- 8 
Good saddles ............ 12 @13 
EE caacncesas 6 see 6 @8 
Medium racks .......... 4@5 
Veal Products 
ON oe @ 5 
TE Sccacasocsie:e @25 
UN + ceavcccueeves @30 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ...........- @17 
Medium lambs .......... @15 
Choice saddles .......... @20 
Medium saddles ........ @19 
DPE “wuscecccesee @l4 
Medium fores .......... 18 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @25 
mb tongues, per Ib..... @15 
Lamb kidneys, per lb..... @15 
Mutton. 
a ee @ 3 
Light sheep @ 6 
Heavy saddles @ 6 
Light saddles . @ 8 
Heavy fores ... @ 3 
Light fores ............. @ 5 
Mutton legs ............. @10 
Mutton loins ............ @ 8 
mutton stew eae eet @ 3 
eep tongues, per Ib.. @9 
Sheep heads, each........ @10 


nS 


— 


_ 
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Fresh Pork, Ete. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. ‘av. g 8 @16 
Picnic shoulders ........ ¢ @7 
Skinned shoulders ....... ant @ 8 
Tenderloing ............-. A @30 
Spare ribs ..........+-++ @ 5% 
EE GE co vccnceccceccee $3 @ 6 
Boston butts ..........-- @ : @12 
Boneless butts, cellar trim, 

DES vc cdcsvvccscctoosce 11 @14 
TROEED ccccccescccccceves 4 @ 6 
ED (65655400 x02.0:0000%06 3 @5 
OST 1% @ 2% 
Bil DOMES 2c cccccccccces 4 @9 
Blade bones ..........+. @ 4 @ 5 
BE BEE ccccccececens's @ 2 @ 3 
Kidneys, per lb........... @4 @ 5 
BOUEED ccccccccvcccedooce @ 3% @4 
EE W046. 40.0%'ssae080nbere @ 6% @5 
Ears @ 3 @ 4% 

@ 3 @ 5 
@é4 @ 5 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE, 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.......... 19 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. 
Country style pork sausage, smoked. . 
Frankfurts in sheep casingsS.........++. er" 


Frankfurts in hog casings....... onececs ‘1 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice...... om 14 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 15 
Tiver sansage in heef rounds.......... 12% 
Smoked liver sansage in hog bungs.... 1614 
Liver sausage in hog bungs.....-e+-. 4 
hav re ee ee ee ee 

New England luncheon specialty........ @17 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice..,... @15% 
TONQUC SAUSAGE .....eeeeeeeevence pare @18% 
Blood sausage ......... eocecccccceccoce @14 
ROUSE ..ccccccccece PPTTTTTTIT TTT TTT @15 
Polish BAUBAZES ....ccccccccccces eoeccee @13 


DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... @32 
lat 15 







urin cerve @ 
rmer .. soedwauies @22 
Holsteiner ... 21 
C. salami, choice 31 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs... 30 
B. C. salami, new condition.........+++ @15 
Frisses, cholce, in hog eae. seececes 26 
Genoa eo on MIME. .ccccccccccccccccece 34 
CSS eeese @24 
Merfedclia, new condition.............. @14 
re Deveceeseees eeceee @31 
Ttelian style hams......... voneegtoeecs @26 


WR DIIID 06006 0es0 sees bccecncesce @26 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings...... ecutons ote 

Special lean pork trimmings............ 6 
Extra lean pork trimmings........... ue 
Pork cheek meat...... deeeene 
Pork hearts ......-seeeeeees 
Pork livers ..ccscccccccccccccess 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks . 
= meat ..... 







trimmings 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up.. ‘ 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 
Beek CHIPS ccccccvcccccccccccccccscccce 
Pork tongues, canner trim, 8. P........ 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


COT RA RADON O-IE 
RE RARE RF 


DASHNSANSSNSSSSAS|SS 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack........... coe Oe 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack...........++. .42 
Export rounds, wide..........seseeseees .49 
Export rounds, medium..............++. = 
Export rounds, narrow....... ecvcceccece 

No. 1 wensands............200- cccccee i 
No. 2 weasands............++0+ oecceeees 

| ae RRR 1384%@15% 
. SS rarer eee 
WEGGION, TOMER o.o0cccccccecectaséovses 1.35 


Middles, select wide, 2@2%4 in. diam... .1.55 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. and 
GHEE oh cid Codecs ctseccecessecnneed 2.20 


Dried bladders: 


12-15 in. wide, 
10-12 in. 
8-10 in. 
é 8 in. 








Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds........ .2.00 
Narrow, special, per 106 ens 1.75 


Medium, regular ... 








Wide, per 100 yds...... 1.20 
Extra — © el 100 yds. 1.10 
Export bungs .......... ~e 


Middles, per set 
Stomachs 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate......cccecsesccecese $4.78 
Large tins, 1 to crate....... 5 

Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
Small tins, 2 to crate......csccccecceccceee 5.75 

ge tins, 1 to crate.......cscceccccceeses 6.50 

Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate..... 
Large tins, 1 to crate.... 











7 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs..........seee- 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs............ cake 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs.........cecceces 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs..........sce0. ee 
Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs...........seeeeee 
GERI ESR ° 
PTT tre ee 


Loh sh shah kh ch ot 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs.. 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs. 












16 

‘ oir 
Standard reg. hams, ee ibe. git 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs.......ccccees 11 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 ibs ° @18 
a | bacon, 6@8 tbs ° @15 


No. 1 beef ham = = 


Insides, 8@12 1 eseees 26 
Outsides, 5@9 _: bp ececeee eoee 21 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs......... @26 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, “tatied:: @aA 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.. @25 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted...... oe 16 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted........ 17 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............... e @27 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Ce Se @19.00 





Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces D15. 

Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces.. @14.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces. @14.50 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces. . . ne @18.00 
SE OEE ec caveseessegueeses saenie @14.00 
Bean aj ccccccccecee cccccccccosoece @12.50 
|. 2” eae gas areeseeedee @12.00 


Pxtra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.......... @13.00 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. ........ 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl............ 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. 
Pe. Ss. , BR. coccesvanecees 
Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. ........ 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. pb. 





OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarine in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. @11 

Nut, 1-lh. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago....... 8 

Pastry, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... 11 


LARD. 


Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade.... @ 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade.... @ 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago @ 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. @ 
Leaf, kettle rendered. tierces, f.0.b. 
ID 6.0d.ede0ens-edhene saetetuh @ 
Neutral, in tierces, fo..b. Chicago. . 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f. @ 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Mates. GRO ho csececccce cocccoccccccce 6 
Prime No. 1 oleo oill..... peecvecececos 5% 
Prime No. [on . ees eeccccccccee 4%@ 5 
Prime No. 8 oleo oil........... osuseses see 4 
Prime oleo + Shag edible.............. 4%@ 5 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 





Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre. 4%@ 4% 
Prime packers’ tallow............+. Sees = 
No. 1 tallow, 10% tfa weveniee cooccce OM 30 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a........scccceee 8 3 
Choice white grease...... 646ae eh eqeaaen = 
RAEEEE HOGEED: a6 i cccstuciciesons seeee BUH@ B% 
B. White grease, maximum 5% acid..... 3% 3% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%........seeee00+ 3%@ 8 
Brown grease, 40% tN cocccccccsoce © GSE 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed i = tia, f.o.b. 
Valley points, ed, in sep ean esecoee & 
White, deodoriz in Ris, op f.0.b. Gage. 7 
Yellow, deodorized ... 7 
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Refined in bblis., f.o.b. Chicago......... 
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Code for Food Dealers 


Plan Proposed to Cover Entire 
Food Retailing Field 


One code under which the en- 
tire retail food industry would op- 
erate in the government recovery 
program is hoped for by the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Gro- 
cers. 


This association has set up a 
tentative code, applicable not only 
to independent retailers but to 
corporate chains as well. 


One of the first steps to be 
taken under it relates to drawing 
all types of retailers together to 
subscribe as far as possible to the 
provisions of this code. 


As set up, the tentative code includes 
a statement of purpose, of participation 
and of application; responsibility, pow- 
ers and jurisdiction of industry di- 
visions; the setting up of a national in- 
dustry council and outlining its powers; 
a labor code including working hours 
and minimum wages; and trade practice 
rules. 

How Code is Set Up. 

The code is designed for application 
to any individual, firm, partnership or 
corporation “whose principal business is 
in the sale at retail of raw or/and pre- 
pared foods for human consumption” 
and such other materials as are com- 
monly regarded as part of a grocer’s 
stock. 

For the purpose of effective code ad- 
ministration the retail grocery indus- 
try is divided into two major divisions, 
independent operators and corporate 
chain operators. A National Retail 
Grocers’ Industry Council, consisting of 
21 members, to be a general planning 
and coordinating agency for the indus- 
try, is provided for. This council is to 
administer the provisions of the code, to 
hear. and adjust complaints, to consider 
proposals for amendments and excep- 
tions, and otherwise to carry out the 
purposes of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 


Mandatory provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act are in- 
cluded in that portion of the code re- 
lating to labor. Working hours for 
the retail food and grocery trade are 
set up as consisting of 6 days per week, 
excluding Sunday. Maximum hours 
range from 48 per week and 9 per day 
for women to 54 hours per week and 
10 hours per day for men. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Retail Section 


A minimum wage schedule, subject 
to certain exceptions, is placed at $15.00 
for a 54-hour week for men over 21 
years of age, and with at least one 
year’s experience and $11.00 for those 
with less than one year’s experience; 
women workers over 18 years of age 
with one year’s experience would re- 
ceive a minimum of $12.00 for a 48- 
hour week; those with less than one 
years’ experience, $9.00 for a 48-hour 
week. 

Trade Practice Rules. 


Trade practice rules include the fol- 
lowing list of unfair practices: 


Offering or sale of goods at a price 
less than its replacement cost f.o.b. 
store plus 10 per cent; 

Variation in selling price on goods 
of identical quality, quantity, charac- 
ter, brand, trade-mark or name, beyond 
differential in transportation costs from 
the nearest. source of supply, or between 
retail units operating under the same 
ownership, management or control; 

Sale of any article at a price con- 
tingent upon the concurrent purchase 
and sale of another article or articles, 
or the selling of different articles in 
group or combination at a single or 
group price which does not also specify 
the selling price of each separate ar- 
ticle constituting the group; 

Abuse of buying power to force un- 
economic or unjust terms of sale upon 
sellers; 

Violation of contract in buying and/ 
or selling and giving and/or taking of 
unearned discounts and any. practice 
tending to create a special preferential 
position; 

Also the usual unethical practices 
that are included in the code of trade 
practices of practically all industries. 


No provision of the code is to be in- 
terpreted or applied in such a way as 
to promote monopolies, permit, or en- 
courage unfair competition, eliminate or 
oppress or discriminate against small 
enterprise. 


No Secret Allowances. 
Measures are set forth for the early 


mn 


Retail Pricing Charts 


Charts enabling meat retailers to 
figure prices on different cuts of 
beef from the carcass, prepared by 
A. T. Edinger of the U. S. Burean 
of Agricultural Economics, were 
|| Printed by THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER in its issues of Decem- 
ber 24, 1932, and January 7, 1933, 
accompanied by diagrams of the 
various cuts. 

Copies of these charts—either 
1| Chicago or New York method of 

cutting—may be obtained for 50 
each upon application to The Ma- i] 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
| = Chicago. Special prices for 

















quantities upon application. 
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consideration of the code in all divisions 
of the retail food industry and in all 
parts of the country. Producers, manu- 
facturers, brokers and wholesalers are 
asked to obligate themselves through 
their codes to abolish all discrimination 
between customers and to sell all mer- 
chandise only upon open prices and 
terms made known to all parties inter- 
ested, and to regard each and all of the 
following practices as unfair: 


Special secret allowances by way of 
discounts, brokerage, storage or adver. 
tising; reduction or substitution of 
grades or packings; delayed billings; 
full discounts in cases of delayed pay- 
ments; rebates or allowances by any 
name or of any nature; free deals direct 
or indirect, by way of gifts or sampling 
and special services not available to all 
under like terms or conditions. 


The code is to become effective 10 
days after its approval by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The code proposed 
for retail meat dealers by the National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers ap- 
pears in full in the June 17 issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, page 19 


fe 
THE WEEK END SPECIAL. 


Sunday dinner is an American insti- 
tution. It is the leisurely meal of the 
week and one to which the woman of 
the house devotes much time and at- 
tention. Suggestions are often sought, 
particularly as to the meat course. In 
the housewife’s constant search for 
variety the retailer has an excellent 
chance for building good will and in- 
cidentally increasing his sales. 

Some time ago a dealer in one of the 
Chicago suburbs began featuring in his 
newspaper advertisements and direct 
mail bulletins, a “week-end special.” It 
was definitely aimed at the Sunday 
dinner problem, and in addition to fea- 
turing a meat, gave suggestions for the 
balance of the meal. 

The women of the suburb now look 
forward to the arrival of the bulletin 
on Saturday morning. Orders may be 
telephoned. This dealer’s delivery serv- 
ice is highly efficient, quality is main- 
tained, and the “week-end special” has 
grown into a real business builder. 

———@—— 


HANDLING FRUIT AND PRODUCE. 


For the retail meat dealer who has & 
fruit and vegetable department, a 24- 
page booklet recently published by the 
American Fruit Growers of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will be of interest. The booklet is 
entitled “How to Make Profits on Fresh 


Fruit and Vegetables” and among the 
subjects treated are: How to Buy; 
Guarding Profits; Display and Arrange 
ment Methods; Proper Care; Refrigera- 
tion Methods and Sales Plans and Sell- 
ing Methods. 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Polehna Bros. & Co. will open a new 
meat market in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Walter Libecap has purchased the 
meat market of Albert Reese in 
Bridger, Mont. 

Irvin Peterson has disposed of his 
business in Spirit Lake, Iowa, to Chris 
Tiggemann. 

Emile Swanson will open a meat 
market at 2552 Nicollet avenue, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Roses for women customers featured 
the opening of William Pohl’s Midway 
Market in Beloit, Wis., last Saturday. 

William J. Mailhoit has closed his 
Quality Market, 114 W. Washington st., 
South Bend, Ind., for the months of 
July and August during which time 
extensive remodeling will take place. 

Another meat market for Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sam Goldstein will engage in 
business at 5315 W. Center st. 

E. W. Erickson plans to open a meat 
market at 819 W. 50th st., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Arthur G. Naab has resigned his po- 
sition with the A. & P. store in West 
Bend, Wis., and has opened Naab’s 
Meats and Grocery at 430 Fourth ave. 

The executive committee of the Indi- 
ana Retail Grocers and Meat Dealers’ 
association met recently in Fort Wayne 
to discuss routine business and matters 
pertaining to the official publication, 
The Indiana Food Merchant. Those in 
attendance were H. C. Peterson, East 
Chicago, newly elected president of the 
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National Association of Retail Grocers; 
Leo J. Stopleth, Evansville, president of 
the state association; B. L. Tharp, 
Whiting, vice president; Martin H. 
Doehrman, Fort -Wayne, state treas- 
urer; Charles J. Steiss, Fort Wayne, 
state secretary, and John B. Patten and 
John E. Lang of the publication staff. 


eee 
“SPECIALS” AT A PROFIT. 


When the retailer puts on a “special” 
does he really have in mind something 
special or is he simply cutting the price 
of an item to a no-profit point with 
the hope that those customers attracted 
by it will make sufficient other pur- 
chases to give him a profit on the 
transaction ? 


This question was propounded re- 
cently by a retailer who was of the 
opinion that too many of his fellow 
business men had become “price mind- 
ed” in a wild scramble for business. 
He contends that if the public is buy- 
ing at a price the fault lies with the 
retailer. 

“Too many of us,” he says, “and 
I was a party to it for a long time, 
have been featuring price and nothing 
but price. The word ‘special’ came to 
mean just price to us.” 

This retailer says that he has aban- 
doned the price special. It is his con- 
tention that customers are not nearly 
as much concerned with price as they 











JUNE FRESH MEAT PRICES COMPARED 


Chicago. 
Wholesale fresh meat prices for June, 
1933, with comparisons: 


June, May, June, 
1933. 1933. 1932. 





BEEF. 
Steer— 
300-500 lbs., Choice .....$ 9.75 $10.34 $12.12 
GOCE ccccos 8.78 9.26 11.06 
Medium ... 8.19 8.18 10.26 
500-700 Ibs., Choice ..... 9.57 10.11 12.12 
Go eaee ee 9.02 11.00 
700 Ibs. up, Choice ..... 9.38 9.38 11.63 
wareue 8.61 8.38 10.34 
500 Ibs. up, Medium 8.02 7.95 0.40 
Cow— j Good ...... 48 7.37 9.00 
Medium 6.50 6.77 8.00 
Common 5.51 6.06 6.75 
VEAL CARCASSES (SKIN ON) 
Choice 9.18 9.70 10.86 
ee 8.18 8.53 9.20 
Medium 6.91 6.89 7.94 
Common ... 5.74 5.50 6.86 
LAMB. 
38 Ibs. down, Choice ..... 15.10 18.14 16.14 
wiwaer 02 12.40 14.83 
Medium - 12.68 11.13 12.48 
39-45 Ibs., Choice ..... 15.82 12.70 6.14 
_ aoe 14.00 12.00 14 
Medium 12.54 10.80 
Spring— Good & ch.. .... - 18.97 
PORK CUTS. 
Fresh— 
Loins 
I OA. os cet remawes 7.42 8.82 11.59 
EE i o5ccenas obese 7.41 8.82 11.35 
OE ea 6.85 8.13 10. 
CE Sd cavanedbes ce 6.44 7.45 8. 
Shoulders, N. Y. style, skinned. 
err re . 5.65 6.25 6.26 
id Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1. 
pe Ae ee 14.78 13.20 12.60 
8 i SRR 14.88 13.05 12.20 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 
16-18 Ibs. av....... -. 15.60 13.80 138.58 
BOO TUG, BV. cc cccccce +. 15.44 13.78 12.98 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure. 
ne TU Ecc vancekevess 15.28 14.60 13.61 
cure. 
8-10 Ibs. av 13.94 12.57 11.72 
10-12 Ibs. av 13.69 12.22 10.72 
, Tefined, -04 7.23 5.33 
lard, substitu 7.60 7.35 4.938 





New York. 
Wholesale fresh meat prices for June, 
1933, with comparisons: 


June, May, June, 
1933. 1933. 1932. 





BEEF. 
Steer— 
300-500 Ibs., Choice ..... $10.18 $10.66 $12.83 

’ : SS eewee ‘$8 9.58 12.13 

Gnolce 22, 1008 10.64 12.88 
700 Ibs., oice . . \ R 

yoreenane ee 9.00 9.58 12.07 
700 Ibs. up, Choice ..... 9.59 10.18 12.57 
sla - 8.82 9.33 11.96 
500 Ibs. up, Medium . 7.94 8.42 11.06 
Cow———i(<+&s:”sCG OOM ln... 7.88 8.16 9.91 
Medium ... 7.19 T.Al 8.98 
Common ... 6.42 6.44 7.96 

VEAL CARCASSES (SKIN ON) 
Choice ..... 10.55 10.40 12.08 
.. Fee 80 8.74 10.08 
Medium ... 17.49 7,57 8.73 
Common ... 6.44 6.48 7.44 

LAMB. 

38 Ibs. down, Choice ..... 15.94 1418 17.82 
RS a vests 14.69 13.40 16.19 
Medium ... 12.86 12.28 13.78 
39-45 Ibs., Choice ..... 15.94 13.59 17.07 
EE ainsase 14.69 12.78 04 

Medium - 12.89 11.70 
Spring— Good & ch.. ..... WB.2b el cccce 

Fresh— 

8-10 Ibs 9.61 12.26 
10-12 Ibs. 9.54 11.89 
12-15 Ibs. 8.81 10.75 
16-22 lbs é 8.14 9.62 

Shoulders, N. Y. style, skinned. 

en 7.30 7.40 7.61 

Cured— 

Hams, smoked, reg. No. 1. 
tr 13.69 12.69 138.87 
BOSS TR. Gio cccccccscccce 13.81 12.59 13.37 

Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 
\, § 2 Seen +. 14.38 12.94 14.00 
SO We Os wks eckaesesee 14.38 12.94 14.00 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure. 
Se FON Woo esckecsces - 15.00 18.87 138.93 
No. 1, 8. P. cure 

SS, eae 12.00 10.84 

SE SE Bn bans cecekt os 11.56 10.43 10.50 


Lard, refined, tubs.......... 7.88 .90 
Lard, substitutes, tubs...... 7.75 TAT 6.45 
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are with quality. He is now featuring 
specials, to be sure, but his whole sales 
argument is built around quality, backed 
up with timely, well thought out, sug- 
gestions. 

And it has worked out for him. His 
goods are sold at regular price and, 
he claims, his new type of “specials” 
attract more attention than did those 
under the old cut price policy. 

——fo-—_ 


IOWA RETAILERS TO MEET. 


Iowa Retail Grocers and Meat Deal- 
ers’ association will hold their annual 


convention in Cedar Rapids, August 21 
and 22, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Montrose. A. G. Keyes, secretary of the 
association, is in charge of the pro- 
gram. Entertainment will be in the 
hands of the Cedar Rapids retailers 
through a committee to be appointed 
by John Heaton, president. 


——o—— 
Retail Meat Prices 


Average monthly prices at New York, Chicago 
and Kansas City. . 

Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Prices in cents per pound (simple 
average of quotations received). 





CHOICE 
aus Grane atin 
08 08' 
and Del. and Garry 
Stores.) Stores). 
; re SS ee 
RS GS 28 nS GR 2s 
ee £2 Fe be Se ce 
Beef, ze Ge 5 2s 68 MS 
Porterhouse steak... .47 .37 .41 .387 .388 .30 
Sirloin steak ....... 37 .30 .83 .81 .26 .28 
Top round steak.... .BB occ coo BO coe ccc 
Bottom round ...... OP «st a GO axa. te 
Round steak, fullcut ... .26 .27 ... .238 . 
Heel round .. co ccs oS SO woe SS DT 
Flank steak . oa « e a 1. 
Top sirloin .. o< coe e6a a nae be 
Rump roast, boneless .30 .24 .25 .24 .21 . 
Rib roast, Ist 6 ribs .30 .24 .23 .238 .20 .19 
Blade rib roast..... oD ED cee al ED pce 
Cross rib & top chuck .27 ... ... .20 ... «-- 
BRT BERT cccccccce cco 16 .17 ... .15 .16 
Straight cut chuck.. ... .16 .15 .15 .14 .14 
Corner piece ....... : eae aS Bers 
Thick plate ....... ae WD wc OS. DR See 
PEED cccocccccccvc ‘ca ee ey ee 
Boneless brisket..... .31 .21 .15 .22 .17 .14 
Brisket, bone in.... .20 .18 .10 .138 .11 .9 
Ground meat ..... - 26 .16 .15 .18 .12 .14 


Boneless stew meat. .30 -18 .18 .18 .16 .16 
Veal 


Cutlet or steak..... 46 .34 .36 .35 .28 .30 
ME GED oo cccesce 38 .28 .36 .28 .23 .29 
eee 35 .27 .31 .23 .20 .24 
Rump roast ........ 30 .21 «. 20 .18 .17 
Shoulder chops ..... 18 .18 .21 .15 .15 .18 
Shoulder roast ...... ... .16 .20 ... .18 .16 
ee GUENEOE 66 saa sce cae, GP dees een 

i. pivngigee 6 see am 2 Bw A 
Boneless stew ...... 88 19 .20 .19 17 .16 
Seas -71 41 .46 52 .42 .41 

Lamb 
DOOR SEED .cccccee 42 .39 .46 .40 .85 .36 
Rib CROPS ...ccccce 38 .34 .44 .380 .29 .23 
| Se - 26 .22 .24 .22 .19 .21 
Shoulder chops .... .24 .20 .23 .22 .19 .19 
Square chuck ...... oe ccs Oe oD ccs OD 
REOUNEE BOREE cece coe IB cee toe OS ae 
SEES écsesassccee DS SO SS 2 2: a 
Shank and neck.... .7 11 .& .8 JL 4.7 
Pork. 

Center loin chops... .25 .20 .18 .20 .18 .17 
| ae ae. os a an «as an 
End chops ........ oat «es an an a ll 
Fr. hams, whole.... .20 ... .16 .17 ... .15 
Fr. shoulders, whole... ... .11 .13 ... .12 
We. pleuios, Whele.. .J2 .10 ... 48 8 
ok eee a Se Oe 
Spareribs eeesecee Clr 9 10 8 .10 


es ‘ @ ah « ad 
Lard (carton) ..... .18 .9 .11 .10 9 .10 
= hams, whole, 
0. 





lo 
Sliced hams ... ed 
Bacon strip, whole, 

/ Sf pete: 
— stl, whole, 








PM sishesesesee 450 oe 29 8 16 19 
Sliced bacon, No. 1.. .81 .28 26 .25 
Smoked butts ...... .25 .23 .25 .238 .21 .24 
Smoked picnics ..... a @ 6 Oe 
Corned bellies or 


Pickled pork ..... ae ts 2 Sea 
Sausage meat ...... ee BE cs a EP Nee 
Salt pork 


see eeeeee Fe see see eee see eee 







Siena 
roster whee 









aes tanes 














































SS RT RN 


onereenetaeacenastenraneaseneyssesnersetacaretenpsseaty 
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AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


Eastern District Branch went on 
summer schedule with its July 11 meet- 
ing, held at Schwaben Hall, with Chair- 
man Chris Stein presiding. A number 
of encouraging communications were 
received from national headquarters 
relative to the fair trade code, which, if 
approved by the industrial control board, 
will form the basis of retail store opera- 
tion. This code is expected to fill a long- 
felt need, and is also expected to elimi- 
nate unfair competition. It was further 
brought out that this is the first time 
in the memory of old timers that the 
high authorities of the country so 
strongly urge the necessity of one be- 
ing affiliated with a trade organization. 
As a result of this action it was de- 
cided to have several thousand copies of 
the code printed and sent to the various 
meat dealers in the community, to af- 
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ford them the opportunity of seeing 
what is going on and inviting them to 
join. The fat situation was again dis- 
cussed, and it is hoped that the sur- 
vey may be completed before the next 
meeting. The outing committee ad- 
vised that the joint committee of Brook- 
lyn, South rooklyn, Jamaica and 

astern District Branches will take 
place at Plattsdeutches and Bolksfest 
Verein, Franklin Square, October 8. 
Next meeting August 8. 


The sympathy of his many friends in 
the Metropolitan area is being extended 
to William B. Margerum, president, Na- 
tional Retail Meat Dealers Association, 
on the passing of his wife. Mrs. Mar- 
gerum died at her home in Melrose 
Park, Philadelphia, following a long ill- 
ness. Mrs. Margerum was an active 
member of the Sunshine Club. 














July 15, 1933, 


_ South Brooklyn Branch held a meet. 
ing on Tuesday of this week, when it 
was decided to attend in a body 
mass meeting to be held by the Ja. 
maica Branch July 18. 


Harry Kamps, past president of 
South Brooklyn Branch, has sold his 
market to William Kibert, who has been 
with Mr. Kamps for some years. Mr, 
Kamps and his family are making an 
extensive trip through New York State 
visiting Niagara Falls and state parks, 


A meeting of the state association 
was held Monday evening, with state 
president Hehn presiding. The prinei- 
pal subject discussed was the industria] 
recovery act. 


———o-—___ 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 
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Many 
Tests! 











WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. nn 2. 5. emma, Armour 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau to New Week" leat eS as a visitor 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets to July 13, 1933: ° 
Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. — 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.): H. L. Skellinger, general manager, 
Ohoice .......eeeeeeceeceececeeeeeees 00.68 wy} esseveecess bar tt STI eiuseeecans ) hewn & Co., New York plant, visited 
Heediatn ..ccciccccccccscsscccessseces, TOOMD OGD seccccseces, TOO ROD Clee ecceeee icago for several days last week. 
Rents pi ne ean ya aN ox ann 7.00@ 7.50 9 .eecceeeee oe y 
STEER (500-600 LBS.) : . 
RRR he. Ee ee 9.00@10.00 .....- eee 10.50@11.50 11.00@11.50 Charles Weber, sales promotion de- 
MEE tdlindedetne Fads yedeeeresinasets ry  Y * Baeppereeanons: 9.00@10.50 10.00@11.00 partment, Adolf Gobel, inc., Brookl 
| ES Saab selt aa Raita aaapi tt Bt Gieeeesennge: 7.50@ 9.00 8.009.950 division is vacationi a fon 
DIK, icgumugnresd cease qeeeoneweene CX errr 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 Cath ny oning a e St 
STEER (600-700 LBS.): ; atherine, Vt. 
Reece esa eliwnkuwaweks 9.00 50 SERA oer 10.50@11 00 10.50 11.00 _ 
Mediain ......c.ccccccccccccccccccess 400@ 8.00  6.00@ 9.00 7 50@ 9.00 8.50@10.00 Miss Quindred Miller, secretary to 
THEE LBS. UP): H. L. Skellinger, general manager. 
STEER (700 LBS. UP) . * ~ ; . per, 
tle aE AEA te 9.00@ 9.50  10.00@11.00  10.00@10.50 10.00@10.50 Wilson & Co., New York, is vacation- N 
Good 8.00@ 9.00 9.00@10.00 -00@10.00 =: 9.00@10.00 ing at home with her family in Neb- THE 
raska. eee 
7,50@ 8,00 8,00@ 8,50 7,00@ 7.50 — a 
SEE cS ESSER SETS arey Losier, district enter, ME 
’ t \. arry Lozier, district auditor, Swift 
& Company, central office, New York, Th 
is recovering from his recent illness 
10.00@11.00  12.00@14.00 10.00@11.00 : : , 
a0 0:09 100g 1.00 8-000 10.00 — z expected to return to his duties 
6.00@ 7.00  8.00@ 9.50 b00@ 7.00 : Bis 
Urban P. Adams, Eastern branch 
deltas: 9.00@10.00 ae eee #0 ’ 
SASSOON 300g 9.00 t..ceeeeees  hhOuSe superintendent, Armour — and 
cieniteeieenseeees Gaeeacenes  seeeeeeenes F.00@ 8.00 eeeeeeeeeee Company, New York, has been confined 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: to his home since July 5 with a serious 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): “otal 
1 ): attack of pneumonia. 
ND cnveprusnnyscencavarsenasnnete 15.00%16.00  14.00%15.00  15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 
MT ISL pang aacepuas codes toctnas 14.00@15.00  13.00@14.00  14.00@15.00 15.00@16.00 — 
Sa Re aR DE ESE 12.00@14.00  11.50@13.00  12.00@14.00 12.00@15.00 Charl H ‘ 
Sheen ineoaabanestsaices 10.00@12.00  9.00@11.50 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 arles H. Breese, packinghouse 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.): broker, 410 West 14th st., New York, 
Choice ORR, RES Ee eee ee 15.00 16.00 1ecomin.es 15.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 died suddenly at his home in Brooklyn, 
Sea aeaceabiarkdcdud seecOeeid : ' r : ¥ 5. ¥ 6. : : 
ae: enact ae 12.00G14.00  11-50@13.00 izoogis0o izoogisco N- Y., on July 6. He is survived by 
SOR rap BORG ae 10.00@12.00  9.00@11.50 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 his widow and three daughters. 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.): aes 
NE oath tae cede bg Gee a. le ea lada 15.00@16.00—... sss eee : 
eer een tc ecise caitcnaetin’” “alae 10001800 I Meat and fish seized and destroyed 
YEARLING (40-55 LBS.): by the health department of the 7 of 
I Aaa OS i oaths Se ee a eee New York during the week ended Jul 
Good 9.00@11.00  10.50@11.50  10.00@12.00 8, 1933 4 
Medium "220.0. 8100@79i00, 78£00@i0:80 78:00@ 0:00 iiitiiiz: 8: 1983, were as follows: Meat— Brooke 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN lyn, 16 lbs.; Manhattan, 1,099 Ibs.; 
(1 REISS RR 5.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00. ........... Bronx, 205 lbs.; total, 1,320 Ibs. Fish.— 
SN -vccnrenkudoadaas ontaweahoed 4.50@ 5.50 ‘00g 5.00 5.00 Re ker eae Manhattan, 100 lbs. 
MI Akos ciince diewonsubaeshetne 3.50@ 4.50 8.00@ 4.00 4.00@ 5.00 ........... 
Fresh Pork Cuts (box and bbl. lots): coms 
LOINS: Employees of the United Dressed 
120 BD. BV.. ee eeseeseeressereseeeeens $.50@ 7.59 — 8.50@ 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 Beef ag ag a surprise bachelor din- 
O-1e le BVecccccccsccscscsccesesesese .o e \e le . le \e \e n i 
12-15 Wb. @¥eee sees eeesiiteeieecteess 6.00@ 7.00  8.00@ 8.50 7-50@ 8.50 7-50@ 8.00 loti Cl Ae J 2 <i — York = 
78, hes plana s aie apoebambekdhe 5.50@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 -7.00@ 8.00 7.00@7.50 ‘etic Club to ran - Reilly, by-prod- 
SHOULDERS, N. Y¥. STYLE, SKINNED: ucts sales department, and Kenneth J. 
813 2 hc cuituadiercvetseetercas 5.00@ 5.50 ...... 2.0. 6.50@ 7.00  6.50@ 7.00 pera “oe — id Reilly C 
: an iss Catherine Southwood were 
6-8 Ib. av........ settteeeeceeeeeeeeeee seeeeeeeees COM TOP |cccedenicks 6.00@ 6.50 married two days after the dinner and Tj 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE left immediately for Bermuda. Upon le 
a Metdudtistdtek tevatnesveass CO TW | encdevcescs 7.50@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.00 their return they will reside in Fleet- s 
wood, N. Y. The marriage of Miss Ella 
Half Sheets 3.50@ 4.00 * 4 An 
nr. Tee ee. Pemmen een”: -erentemenes: «5 cepenementel Murray of Jersey City and Mr. Murph ee 
ale : will take place on September 9 and will 
EE 6ecnvedececvcnccececnevensees Pir §« easeunewevs . eeedeneoccs | . Sabbudncd i 
OU chika sighs oh teiseibuacen aeeueee ME THE» Pchuavdlesaes lv ccecantevete siitttiitt, be followed by a honeymoon in the 
(1) Includes heifer 450 pounds down at’ Chicago. (2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Catskills, after which the couple will == 








Chicago. (3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. establish their home in Jersey City. 
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SOLVES PorRK PACKING 
PLANT PROBLEMS! 


Many Operating 
Tests! 





CHAPTERS 


I—Hog Buying 

Iil—Hog Killing 
10i—Han: 
Fancy Meate 








V—Chilling 
Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 
Vi—Pork Trim- 


ming 
VII—Hog Cutting 
Tests 
VitlI—Making and 
Converting Pork 
Cuts 


IX—Lard Manu- 
facture 
X—Provision 


XV—Rendering In- 
edible Products 
XVI—Labor and 
Cost Distribution 
XVIi—Merchan- 
dising 











Price $6 
«lus postage 25c. 


ORDER 
vicibieteanerse NOW! 


extra. 
Book Department 


THENATIONAL PROVISIONER ‘Ghicege. Tiinols” 





MONEL METAL PANS 


Insure Real Economy! 


Monel Metal Pans deliver perfect service for 
five years and more, without attention, replace- 
ment or repair. They never require tinning or 
servicing and repay their cost many times 
through long life and low cost-in-use. 


A trial order will convince you of the su- 
perioriti¢s of Monel Metal Pans. Made in three 
sizes, with or without covers, adaptable to mak- 
ing five sizes of loaves. Write for complete 
details and prices today. 





Made of 
Indestructible 
Monel Metal 


GUSTAVE LIDSEEN, ': 


823-840 So. Central Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





























The World’s Best Automatic 
Smoke Generator! 


Works automatically, consistently, re- 
liably. Requires practically no atten- 
tion or control, cuts costs, reduces 
waste, insures superior quality! Our 
Automatic Smoke Generator (U. S. 
and foreign pats. pending) has been 
tested, approved, and is now in use 
U.S.A. License in prominent European plants. Write 
For Sale for details. 


MITTELHAUSER & WALTER 


HAMBURG 4, GERMANY 














VELVET 
DRIVE Moving tables 
for cutting rooms 
and other departments 
are substantial, smooth- 
running and durable. 

J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of packing house 
cc natal r 4 


718-732 West 50th St. Chicago 
WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT, THINK OF HUBBARD 


One of several VELVET 
DRIVE cutting tables re- 
cently built for a large 
modern cutting room. 

















Standard 1500-Ib. 
Ham Curing Casks 


Manufactured by 


Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Warsaw, Illinois 
Write for Prices and Delivery 























CURING CASKS 


Tierces—Barrels—Kegs 
Standard and Special Sizes 


American Cooperage Co. 


Successors to Richard Hamilton, Inc., 
MAURER, NEW JERSEY 


Quality—Service—Price 



































O O 
Be sure to receive YOUR copies of the Folder- 





Series, now ready for mailing, to explain the 





Buying-points and Consumer-appeal of 
1.C.Co. 


SHURQIITCH 
CASINGS 


Send your letterhead or a postcard 
Independent Casing Co. 


Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters 
1335-1347 West 47th Street —Chicago—U. S. A. 
New York.—.Hamburg.—.London 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good 
Cows, common to medium............ 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 





Bulls, cutter to medium............ 3.00@ 3.75 
LIVE CALVES. 

Vealers, good to choice............. $ 7.00@ 8.00 

DED. oxcanes queketeetans 5.00@ 6.50 

Wy UNE ov civeccieeceecess - 8.00@ 4.50 
LIVE LAMBS. 

Lambs, good to choice.............. $ 8.25@ 8.75 
Lambs, common to medium.......... 7.25@ 7.75 
LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs, 160-170 Ibs. . $5.00 
Hogs, 230-250 Ibs. a 5.10 
WD weeteccescees 4.00@ 4.60 
DRESSED HOGS. 

Hogs, 90-140 lIbs., good to choice....$ 7.00@ 7.25 
DRESSED BEEF. 

CITY DRESSED. 

Choice, native, heavy..........sseseees @13% 
. —  & <a ppeereseesese: ae eist 
Native, common to fair.............05. 114% @12 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs. spseecnce +33 3RMS 11% 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs. ..10%4@11 


Good to choice heifers. 
Good to choice cows... 



















Common to fair cow: @i 
Fresh bologna bulls....... - 54@ 6% 
BEEF CUTS 

Western. City. 
No. 1 18 17 1 
No. 2 b £74 15 en 
No. 3 13 12 14 
No. 1 20 20 
No. 2 15 16 18 
~ ? 12 12 
0. 14 
No. 2 12 i” 2” 
No. 1 12 ll au 
No. 2 9 10 10 11 
No. 3 » 8 9 ® @10 
No. 1 ° 8 9 8 9 
BHO, 3 ABOKB. cc cccccccee F 8 7 $3 
No. S GENER. soceeeoe ee @ 7 6 @7 
Bolognas . sesseeeeses 54@ 6H 6%@ 7 
Rolls, reg. 28 ibe. DB. BVE.ccccccccccccesDD G28 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibs. avg ee oon gis 
Tenderloine’ 5a6 8 ibe avg. 50 00 
» -» avg . 
GPEPSUNEE, Ceertesceuseecconccece --1ll @12 
@13 
. @12 
oe @u 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Genuine spring lambs............... ° 3 @17 
DTD ‘cuGdascivedinéewndecevede @16 
CD eKéesscevesiéce cbesteds is @15 
CPE Cec retecdcassc ceons occtenes 5 @6 
Sheep, DES eb ea aaie 3 @5 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, Re a 5 y 
Pork tenderloins, fresh ~~ ce 17 Gao ° 


Pork tenderloins, frozen................ 115 @17 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg. +» 7 @T%; 
Butts, boneless, Western...... ecccccces 9 @10 
Butts, regular, Western .............. 8 814 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.12 @12% 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 

MET deine c0neneecadobtnde et cree’ 7 @8 
Pork trimmings, extra lean..........-. 9 @10 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean..... 5%@ 6 
NEE. sanavenvebubdetcsieddndcaceve 5 @6 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@12 Ibs. avg...... 
Hams, 10 i 





Rollettes, 8@10- ibs. avg. 
Beef tongue, light 
Beef tongue, heavy.............ccccces 
Bacon, boneless — 
Bacon, boneless 





FANCY MEATS. 





Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 15c a pound 
Fresh steer . 1. c. trm’d 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef .......... 25c¢ a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal . 60c a pair 
Beef kidneys ...... 10c a pound 
BENNO TUES cccccccccccscccceses 10c each 
BRUGEE, BORE sccccccccccccccessocees 20c a pound 
ED ~<itetindinien tn cewetaeeee ciara 18¢ a pound 
Beef hanging tenders.............+++ . 16¢ a pound 
BD FU herccencecesecevesseqecs 10c a pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Tew BRE ccccccccccccecsccese Si fe et 
Breast fat .ncccccccccccccccces 1.00 per cwt. 
Bible suet ......cceccccceeece per cwt. 
Inedible suet ........eceeeecees per ewt. 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9%4-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 


Prime No. 1 veals..17 1.90 2.00 2.05 2.30 
Prime No. 2 veals..16 1.75 185 1.90 2.05 
Buttermilk No. 1...15 1.65 1.75 1.80. .... 
Buttermilk No. 2...14 1.55 1.65 1.70... 

Branded grubby..... 9 1.05 1.15 1.20 1.30 
BE Dcevccncode 9 1.05 1.15 1.20 1.30 


Creamery, extras (92 —_-- oveeeedeoe @26 


Creamery, firsts (91 score)...... ornne® 25% @25% 
Centralized (90 score) .......... eeccee @ 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections....18 @20% 
SEE Gace cdtoceendscheetetrossens @17% 
WEEE 6 nbee ccccccescsvec eneesas neccgeroull @15% 
LIVE POULTRY. 

Fowls, colored, via express............ @16 
DO, ME - ¢- vasecdacwesonceeeses ee @13 
Se, GE. wc cmon cscceceens ee | 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, 1b...18 @14 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 @14 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...12 @13 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...11 @12 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, lb...11 @12 

Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...15 @16 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...15 @16 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...14 @15 
Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...13 @14 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @13 


Ducks— 
Tamm Watand 2. .cccccccccesccces eeecee @13 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib....... 
Turkeys, frozen, No. 1: 


Young toms ......... eeccccccccce 
Old tOMB 2... ccc eecceeeeeee 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., ° 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs., per Ib.. 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib.. 


——---fe 


MORE HOGS IN GERMANY. 


Hog population in Germany on June 
1, 1933, showed a slight decrease when 
compared with the same period a year 
ago. An increase in the number of 
brood sows and of sows in farrow, 
however, indicates a tendency toward 
increased breeding operations. Total 
numbers are now 6 per cent under the 
figures of June 1, 1931, when they were 
at the highest point in the past six 
years. Total hog population June 1, 
1933 was 21,173,000 head, only 116,000 
less than a year ago. There was a 7 
ad cent increase in the number of 

rood sows of 6 months to 1 year and 
only a 1 per cent decrease in those 
over a year old. The number of young 
sows in farrow increased 13 per cent 
and the number of older sows 4 per 
cent. The number of other hogs, ex- 
clusive of pigs under 6 months and 
brood sows, was 4,120,000, an increase 
of 8 per cent as compared with the 
same date of 1932. 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 


July to December .............. @24.00 
Ammonium _ sulphate, double bags, 
per 100 Ibs., f.a.s. New York. @nom, 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit.......... @ 2.25 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory.. 2.60 & 10c 
Fish ano, foreign, 13@14% am- 
ee OE MW Bec cncceeeese 2.50 & 10¢ 


Fish scrap, acidulated. 6% ammo- 
nia, 3 A.P.A. Del’d Balt. & 
Norfolk 





Phosphates. 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 








50 bags, per ton, c.if.....+....0e+ @24.00 
sme meal. raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, per ton, c.i.f.. @25.00 
Superphosphate, bul f.0.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% Bab. vecccscos @ 7.50 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... @19.15 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton... @ 9.70 
Muriate in bags, per ton..... @37.15 
Sulphate in bags, ° @42.15 
Less temporary discount 10% %. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
A. .  REPECEEC TOT Peer Tee @ 7 
COT GRRE. ccc vccciccvscsccqecvese @ 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin pone, avg. 48 to 50 Ibs., 
per 100 p 

Flat shin tenen, avg. 40 to 45 lbs., 
per 100 pleces.............00. 





e hoofs, per ton......... ‘ 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs. per 
TED PUCCED .cccccccccctes covcceece y 
Horns, according to grade.......... 75.00@200.00 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
July 8, 1933, with comparisons: 


Week 4 

ended, Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: July 8. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses. . 6,382 7,086 5,456 
ws, carcasses .. 572 649 496 
Bulls, carcasses .. 130 172 228 
Veals, carcasses .. 9,470 8,113 10,148 
Lambs, carcasses. 28,905 29,149 23,265 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,003 2,416 2,000 
Beef cuts, Ibs. .. 507,436 605,551 372,864 
Pork cuts, Ibs. ..1,455,126 1,837,871 1,252,210 

Local slaughters: 
ore 8,7. 9,698 7,524 
EE Sessecevese 14,250 12,004 11,011 
eae 60,1 34,241 35,001 
GRD. <0cevecceces 32,251 67,829 60,428 
ae ae 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended July 8, 1933: 


Week 4 
ended, Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: July 8. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses ..... 2,740 2,813 1,868 
Cows, carcasses ...... 856 972 685 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 396 2380 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,702 1,494 1,084 
mbs, carcasses 15,031 16,334 10,934 
Mutton, carcasses 825 984 321 
By TRB. ns covsccevcs 465,784 517,947 226,027 

Local slaughters: 
Pere rrr eT 1,404 1,549 1,467 
RS RS OES: 2,888 3,215 2,734 
DL cncenvacesewkhees 5,785 6,997 15,430 
BNE occcevececesceees 14,845 18,046 71% 
a rd 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF. 


May sales of branded beef in Canada 
totaled 2,754,678 lbs. compared with 
1,862,834 ibs. in the same month a year 
earlier. For the five months ended with 
May beef branded totaled 12,922, 193 
Ibs. compared with 8,910,199 Ibs. in the 
1932 period. Of the May branding 
921,246 lbs. was of the first or red 
brand and 1,833,432 Ibs. of the second 
or blue brand. 
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OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. | Dp A Tl IF NT 
Importers and Exporters of NX Hog Bungs 
Hog Bung Ends 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 4 
New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney § de C, 
Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin ewe asings Sort Saas 
— ——— | Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 

















































SAYER & COMPANY, INC. a Soe Bladders 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. of Sewed Sausage Casings 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 7 
208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. PATENT Casing Co mp any 
Phone—Pulaski 3260 617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 






















Hammett &: Maton, Lid. |)" OMGOLiaA’ 4 


23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 














London, E-C.1 THE CASING OF NO REGRETS 

——— Water-selected only by i 
4 les 

HARRY LEVI & CO. “MONGOLIA 
Importers and Exporters of Importing Co., Inc. a 












Sausage Casings 











723 West Lake Street Chicago || | 274 Water Street New York City 




















MEAT BAGS] 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 

















E.S.HALSTED ECO. Inc. 


THE AMERICAN oma THE ANNEX |©4 PEARL ST... NEW YORKCITY 
my @y 226 ROOMS Joseph Wahiman. Dept. Mégr. 


EACH WITH A BATH EACH WITH A BATH 


MARKET STREET at SEVENTH HOTELS MARKET STREET at SIXTH (Formerly with Armour — Compan 
RATES $2.00 UP RATES $1.50 UP 
ST. Louis, Mo. Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 

















UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf een 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 





land. @ tuth creer, 4 0eLected Beef and Sheep Casings etiiens 








First Ave. and East River NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 4—2900 


cas ce a ans 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertsements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not Over 48 words, including signature or box number. 


display. 


Remittance must be sent with order. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





Plant Superintendent 


with over 24 years’ practical packinghouse operat- 
ing experience, all departments, killing, cutting, 
rendering, manufacturing, etc. Can handle labor 
efficiently, operate plant economically and get re- 
sults. Produce quality products. Several years’ 
experience as plant superintendent. References. 
W-326, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


Rendering Man 


Position wanted by vegetable oil re- 
finer, experienced in production of short- 
ening, salad oil, lard, and in control 
analyses. Reference from former em- 
ployer. W-311, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Practical Sausagemaker 


I can produce better, more profitable 
products at low cost. Can handle help. 
Am honest, reliable, steady. Excellent 
references. W-324, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. "Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 





> 
Working Sausage Foreman 

Position wanted by expert sausagemaker, Ger- 
man, with 20 years’ experience. Produce highest 
quality sausage, specializing in summer sausage; 
also experienced in curing all meats, hams and 
bacon, and veal loaves. Age, 35. Will go any- 
where. Best references. Now open. W-325, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Horse Skinner and Renderer 


Expert horse skinner seeks position. 
Expert in and thoroughly experienced with 
Laabs system and all dry rendering sys- 
tems. Prefer large plant. Will go any- 
where. W-322, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sausage Foreman 


Expert sausagemaker, German, wide practical 
experience on all kinds of sausage, boiled, baked 
and spiced hams, desires permanent position as 
foreman with large Eastern or Middle West con- 
cern, First-class in delicatessen and all special- 
ties; understands business from A. to Z. Age, 
34; now employed. W-315, The National Pro- 
visioner, 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Accountant and Salesman 

Will you give me an opportunity of proving my 
worth in your accounting or sales department, or 
both? I am 31 years old, married, experienced. 
Alert, energetic, responsible, can be developed. 
Have good, clean record and excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. W-323, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Packinghouse Expert 


available for limited time. If you wish to im- 
prove your working efficiency, piece-work or bonus 
system, modern processing of better quality prod- 
ucts; or advice in curing, killing, sausage, lard 
refining and sales, we specialize in that line, cov- 
ering all departments. Results guaranteed. Ref- 
erences. Call or write J. L. Wilde, The National 
Provisioner office, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Sausagemaker 


Young sausagemaker, German, desires perma- 
nent position in small or medium sized plant. 
Guarantee production of quality sausage of all 
kinds and full line of meat specialties. Willing 
to start for moderate salary. Excellent refer- 
ences. W-305, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Men Wanted 





Sausage Mfg. and Sales 


Wanted for sausage factory, man to 
supervise manufacturing and _ sales. 
Give age, salary wanted, and references. 
W-321, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





First-Class Sausagemaker 


Denver concern has opening for first-class sau- 
sagemaker. Position is on chopper. Applicant 
must be experienced in making high-grade products 
and all kinds of meat specialties. Good, steady 
job for right party. Reply in detail mentioning 
the names of your last two employers and salary 
expected. Address: O. B. Smith, 1624 Market 
St., Denver, Colo. 








Dispose of your surplus equipment 
through THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER “Classified” ads. 








Want Associate or Lessee 


to join successful, well-established com- 
pany who owns packinghouse in Los 
Angeles. Eight years old, every de- 
partment well equipped; 34 acres land, 
Value $135,000 today, clear. Plant ca- 
pacity 12,000 cattle, 28,000 hogs, 70,000 
lambs. Annual sales over $2,000,000. 
You furnish operating capital, we op- 
erate jointly, divide profits 50-50; or 
will lease at $1,250 per month. Full de- 
tails on request, Owners, Room 315, 5225 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Equipment for Sale 





Ice Machine 


For sale, York ice machine, 10 tons, 
6%x6% enclosed type, 20 hp. motor, 3 
phase, 220 volts, with ammonia receiver; 
12 pipe 2-inch double condenser; 8-inch 
double endless leather belt; and oil trap. 
All in first-class condition. Weimer Pack- 
ing Co., 25 Bow St., Fulton, Wheeling, 
W. Virginia. 





Sausage Machinery 


For sale, one No, 43-T “Buffalo” self- 
emptying silent cutter with 30 H. P. 
motor, perfect condition. Also one 500- 
pound air stuffer. FS-318, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








He Got a Good Job 


Foreman of the curing and 
smoking departments of one of 
the best independent plants in the 
country writes to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 


“T came here four years ago as 
the result of an advertisement in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. Many 
thanks.” 


Incidentally, plant executives 
and salesmen of this concern are 
all readers of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Each gets it at his 
home address. No bets missed in 
this outfit! 
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The Cudahy Packing Co. 


Importers and Exporters of 


Selected Sausage 
221 North LaSalle Street 





Casings 
Chicago, U. S. A. 














THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


REGULARLY 
It Will Pay You Big Dividends 
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HORMEL) 


GOOD FOOD ~—— 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota © 












































EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Produets 





25 Metealf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty — 


rae John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | = 


Lard 
4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Ptiitaniein 
New York Branch: 407.409 West 13th Street 

















Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co,  Ptmeurtn."¥2 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 
Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon At _Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 











THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 























HONEY BRAND 





Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
‘ Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 
14 Plants Hygrade Food Products Corporation 
ae Come 3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IIL 
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15-19 Brook St. 


WES ON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc. 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 
Refrigerated Service 


Jersey City, N. J. 







Wilmingt 


WILMINGTON 





on Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 





DELAWARE 



































Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


2 | 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 














op 








PORK PRODUCTS —SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PURE hs 
PRODUCTS 
Acnasey ict 








} SALBANY PackiNe Colne 


ALBANY, AX 
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TOMN MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 


Packing Plante 
Ottumwa, lowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Hams, Bacon 


Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 




















Superior Packing Co. 
Price Quality Service 


PURE MEAT 65 


Chicago St. Paul 











TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 








DRESSED BEEF such Th. C te rs bso bs favor 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
Carlots Barrel Lots Columbus, Ohio 














New York Office: 410 W. 14th St. 




















foods of Unmatched Quality C.A. a Co., Inc. 


ss KAY Manufacturers of 
QUALITY. eo 
a ez ie i 











HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. FRANKFURTS 
Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 











Paradise _ Theurer-Norton Provision 


Brand Company 
Hams Bacon Lard CLEVELAND Packers OHIO 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 














on™, Jacos Dot Packine Co. 
BurFALo ~ OMAHA 


WIcHITA 


Shippers of 
straight and mixed cars 
| of pork. beef, sausage, provisions ~ a” 























RATH PACKING Co. 
+d wy 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 




















Hunter Packing Company 


East St. Louis, Illinois 






Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 























St. Louis 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 


HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Bell & McLetchie, Boston Washington, D. C. 
0. L. Roeder, Philadelphia H. D. Amiss | Paitimore, Md. 

















-KINGAN &Co. 








———— 
THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co. 





PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” Brand 
HAMS BACON LARD 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Branches at 

New bana N. ¥. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. 

» Z% Atlanta, Ga. Washington, D. 0. 
je enn Fia. Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Tampa, Fia. Harrisburg, San Francisco 
Norfolk, Va. Pitteburgh, Pa. Binghamton, N. Y 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 


NEW YORK woe ee WASHINGTON 
H. L. Woodruff 


W. OC. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Co. 
406 W. 14th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av., ON. Ww. ie State St. 


BOSTON 


























Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 


We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 


Gray’s Ferry Ave. 
and 36th St. 


Philadelphia 








— 
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MAKE BETTER LARD 


WITH 


NC() COOLING ROLLS 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 
CHICAGO 





The Texturator 
gives to Lard and 
Compound a per- 
fect blend, a smooth 
creamy texture, and 
improves its color. 


Years of experience 
in manufacturing 
Filter Presses assure 
you of perfect un- 
interrupted opera- 
tion for many years. 


Exceptional designing and careful manufacture make ANCO Cooling Rolls the most 
Efficient and Durable. They are made to produce high quality lard and compound. 


ANCO TEXTURATORS 








5323 S. Western Boulevard, 
Chicago, IIL. 


Western Office 
111 Sutter st. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Eastern Office 
117 Liberty st. 
New York, N. Y¥. 


The Texturator uni- 
formly distributes 
the air content to a 
degree that cannot 
be obtained by any 


other means. 


ANCO Filter Presses 
are made of high 
grade cast iron ac- 
curately machined. 
Write for further de- 
tails of these items. 








SHOW OFF 


YOUR MEATS WITH ATLA | 


Swift's Atlas Gelatin was perfect 
for just one purpose making jellied meat 


It is:— CLEAR... . Allowing the meats to show off 
to real advantage. 


TASTELESS .. . Not interfering with the 
flavor of the meat. 


HIGH TEST... For this reason, very 


economical. 


We believe that more Atlas Gelatin is used for jelli 
meats than any other brand. 


Atlas meets in purity all government requiremef 
and state or federal pure food regulations. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


Guarantee: “If you are not 100% pleased with the gelatin — both as to result 
and economy—you may return it to us at our expense.” 





Re: 





